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HARPER’S BAZAR, 
witi 
A Four-page Illustrated Supplement. 
TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—81 00 A TEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 


Our next number will contain a Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
with numerous full-sized patterns, accompanied by illustrations 
** 1830" and 
Tailor Gowns ; Girls Frocks and Coats ; Work Patterns, etc. 


and descriptiona, of Ladies Spring Costumes ; 


A BLUEBIRD'S SONG. 
i ly simple souls, ofttimes in simplest ways, 
Come sweet surprises that—we scarce know why— 
Make glad with sudden brightness dreary days, 
Or set a rainbow in a stormy sky. 
\ smile, perhaps, from some dear passer-by, 
\ word, unsouglit, of sympathy or praise, 
A way-side flower, a flowerlike butterfly— 
The veriest trifle has its spell to raise 
Some drooping heart to whom God bids it speak 
And I—who heard but now all unaware 
hat bluebird’s rapture thrilling on the air 
I know its meaning is not far to seek; 
l'o me, faint-hearted, fearful, once again 
The Father sends a message—not in vain 
Mary BRraD ey. 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 
\ TE are notin this age greatly given to intro- 

\ spection. The pace is so rapid, and we are so 
anxious to keep step and so afraid of falling out of 
line, that we devote little time, comparatively, to the 
examination of our own hearts. 

Perhaps this is, on the whole, a good thing. No- 
thing tends on the one hand to morbidness and on 
the other to complacency as does a habit of self 
contemplation. As a rule, whatever we may say, 
the result of such self-study is a handful of chaff, 
not of winnowed and golden grain. 

To look out and not in is the maxim of true wis 
dom 

And yet there are times and seasons when it is 
meet, right, and our bounden duty to take stock, so 
to speak, of our aims, endeavors, and motives, Are 
we nobler, less selfish, less irritable, than of old? Do 
we curb the Impatient spirit, repress the hasty speech, 
shut the lips back on the censorious comment, en 
Have 
we acquired that true altruism which leads us to be 
sympathe tic 


courage the impulse to lend a helping hand? 


to rejoice, as the Bible tersely puts it, 
with those that do rejoice, and to weep with those 
that weep? Are we sincere of speech, neither efflo- 
rescent in exaggeration nor bare and grudging in 
s mplicity { 

These Lenten meditations may well give us pause. 
For we pass this way but once. We are exerting 
influence every day of our lives, often the stronger 
that it is perfectly unconscious, Our friends, our 
children, our servants, our beneficiaries, the dumb 
creatures which depend on us for food and shelter, 
as the cat, the dog, and the bird, constantly feel us 
as we are What we are in the grain is more im 
portant a thousandfold than what we say. 

One often sees a transformation wrought as years 
go on, a beautiful soul actually moulding and refin- 
ing an originally plain face until it too becomes beau 
tiful, a transparency through which the inward light 
glows 

The woman who at twenty-five was angular 
hard featured, and in no way distinguished for good 
looks, at tifty may, by the simple process of good 
ness, sweetness, and habitual self-denial, have grown 
extremely 


attractive The converse is frequently 


found. Soul-writing never ceases, and when it is in 
unison with angel-taught harmonies it carries to all 
beholders a suggestion of music waiting only a voice 
and a finger touch 


THE WAY-SIDE ADVERTISEMENT. 
_ AVELLERS, and those who love the beauties 

of nature, to whom the colors of a cliff, the 
shapes of broken rocks, the long stretches of mea- 
dows, the old stone walls of pastures, all afford de- 
light, have been loud in their expressions of anger 
at the modern modes of advertising which obtrude 
unsightly lettering and legend on all these objects 
of pleasure Is there a cliff where the black moss 
has made a curious script of its own that takes the 
lingering eye? A place has been cleared on it, and 
in great yellow or blue characters the advice is given 
to buy this, or to use that, or to go to sucha place, 
or that at another place desirable articles are found 
the cheapest. Is there a meadow where the eye 
would revel in the green of Dante's freshly broken 


emeralds There will stake be stuck, and on it a 
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huge placard with its mercantile inscription, to be 
read almost a quarter of a mile off, making a spot 


upon the eye one cannot rubaway. Is there a group 
of rocks sure with their boldness, their tinting, their 
outlines, to hold the eye and feed the soul with hints 
of beauty? There again the advertisement flaunts its 
face. Is there a piece of deep sweet woods, full of 
soft shadow and veiled sunshine, with the mossy 
lanes leading into deeper depths, where the squirrel 
darts, and the bird sings loud and free, and strange 
shy blooms unfold, where we hope to escape the 
world and carking care, and be alone with thoughts 
remote from the things of daily life, with their hin- 
derances? There, nailed to the biggest, the mossiest, 
the noblest, of the trees, painted on the vast embed- 
ded bowlder, brought to the eye in the most enchant- 
ing nook, the inevitable advertisement will rise like 
a ghost that is not to be laid. One cannot stroll 
along the common way-side, one cannot look at one’s 
own fences, one cannot visit the great mountains, 
one cannot watch a waterfall, one cannot row down 
a river that has a rock on its shores, one cannot 
drive on any open highway, but there this deformity 
on the face of nature is to be seen and hated. 

We ask in vain what right these venders of their 
wares have so to despoil the landscape of beauty, and 
so to intrude upon every hour and every mood with 
their notices and invitations, not to say commands. 
They have no right. Not only have they no right, 
but in some of the States they violate law in per- 
sisting in their course, there being a law attaching 
penalty to their defacing action, and only the su- 
pineness of the administrators of the law saves them 
from prosecution. 

Not only have they no right, but, still further, 
they obstruct the rights of the rest of the world—the 
right to enjoy nature .as she is, to enjoy her unmo- 
lested, to enjoy her in such society as you will with- 
out having unsolicited names and their identities 
thrust upon you; to go abroad without having 
thoughts you do not wish to think at that moment 
forced upon you. One is in a state of melancholy, 
in a rapture of joy, in a mood of reflection; one is 
thinking over one’s combination of colors, one is 
shaping a poem, one is laying out future plans of 
any sort, or one is just enjoying the air and the 
sunshine—and suddenly a scouring-powder, a reme- 
dy, a grocery of some sort, the name of an unknown 
man who deals in wares of any description, possibly 
the words that he thinks witty and we think coarse, 
start up to injure the landscape and spoil the hour 
with the commonplace and the incongruous. 

In the first place, the owners of the lands thus 
trespassed upon with signs and placards and painted 
notices, seeing that patience ceases to be a virtue 
here, that their property is not helped but is really 
hurt by these inscriptions and signs, may cease that 
easy compliance of theirs, which hates to be disa- 
greeable or to say no, comprehending that it makes 
them disagreeable in the end not to one but to many, 
not to the multitudinous advertiser merely, but to 
the far more multitudinous wayfarer, and may them- 
selves forbid the defacement—for defacement it is, 
and all the more the older and more splintered and 
lichen-eaten the fence or the wall thus used may be. 
With that the various village-improvement societies 
may find the wisdom of taking up the subject, sure 
that it is of as much importance as the curbing of 
sidewalks and the planting of trees; and they may 
affect public opinion, if nothing else, to the extent of 
showing the enormity of using the great mountain- 
side, the long and lovely view, as a background for 
an advertisement of shoes or soap or tobacco, or any- 
thing else whatever, and of abating the pestilential 
practice in some degree. 


THE GRACEFUL TOUCH. 

\ THEN you think of it, the difference between two inte- 

riors, two breakfast tables, two styles of dress and 
behavior, is often only a matter of attention to slight and 
apparently insignificant details. One table is set for the 
morning meal with care and nicety, yet the effect is plain 
and crude, and not artistic or esthetic. Another, with per- 
haps less expensive linen and less costly silver and cut glass, 
has the little graceful touches which please the fancy and 
rest the eye, as, for example, the bow! of roses in the centre, 
the fringed napkins under the dark blue plates, the dish of 
fruit so beautifully massed that it is in itself a poem. Ata 
luncheon lately given in New York the decorations on a 
wintry day so carried out the thought of spring that the 
pale greens and soft yellows of ribbons, flowers, and favors 
transported the guests to a very fairyland of May. At 
another the cake for dessert was moulded in beautiful 
shapes of melons and peaches, and tied with ribbons in a 
true-lover’s knot. 

On her last birthday a woman received from her friend, 
a woman in the midst of life's stir and bustle, the gift of a 
dainty volume, wrapped in silvery smooth white paper, tied 
with narrow white satin ribbon, which held in place a superb 
pink rose. Here, too, was the graceful touch, the touch that 
wafts a sweet personal thought, and warms the heart to a 
glow of love in acknowledgment of the courtesy. 

In bringing up our children it is of the greatest impor- 
tance always to treat them with gracious kindness, as well 
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as to exact politeness from them. A snub needlessly given 
to a little child, whether in the presence of others or when 
he is alone, is an act of gross injustice, which the child 
helpless to resist or to repel. If on no other ground, yet in 
the interests of harmony, of graceful living, it is well to 
carry ourselves with scrupulous gentleness toward thse 
little susceptible beings, whom our daily touch is impressing 
for all their days. 


LETTERS OF CONDOLENCE. 

4 he write a letter of congratulation on a happy event in 

the history of a friend is a comparatively easy task 
Words of cheer and felicitation fall trippingly from the jen 
as from the tongue. The letter of condolence requires more 
care, more delicacy, a greater comprehension, a fuller recog. 
nition of the friend's character and environment. Many 
people hesitate to write their thought of sympathy to one 
who is suffering under the first surprise and bewildering 
shock of a deep bereavement. The impulse is strong to put 
forth a hand in the dark and give the warm clasp which 
means “I am sorry,” ‘‘ I grieve in your grief,” “1 would help 
you if I could,” but quick upon its heels tread the sugves- 
tions of caution. ‘‘I do not know her well enough to in. 
trude,” whispers an instinctive refinement of pity. “ My rude 
thrusting in of myself would only tear open the wound 
afresh.” ‘‘Should I attempt to speak words of consolation 
they would sound like platitudes, appear conventional or 
perfunctory.” The arguments are often so reasonable in 
their appeal to common sense-that the original tender impulse 
is resolutely crushed back; one prays for one’s friend, but 
does not directly address her. 

In most cases the silence is a mistake. Occasionally it is 
better than speech, we grant, particularly when those of 
whom we think are mere acquaintances, not even in the 
outer circle as yet of friendship, or when the sufferers are 
specially shy of manner and reticent of nature. 

Usually, however, the letter of condolence, if short, ear. 
nest, and sincere, is an olive branch of promise borne as by 
a very messenger dove of peace over the -vild whirling 
waste of snow. The simpler it is the surer -'s errand of 
mercy. The sooner it is sent the more speedily its tender 
balm is laid on the aching heart. On the whole, it is always 
very nearly safe to trust to the early friendly impulse, and 
to disregard the later detaining hand of caution. 


THE DOG SHOW. 
— T was Miss Van 

Auken who per 
suaded Aunt Margaret 
a to the Dog Show. She 
Ah Futer bor tocllor was elated over the 
. ‘ success of her under 
taking, for she had had 
much to overcome 
Aunt Margaret's alert 
mind always seeing a 
thousand objections in 
the way of any undertaking for one so old as she. More 
over, her interest in dogs is, after all, purely comparative, 
though of this she is unconscious. She is in possession of an 
ideal to. which she holds rigidly, a balf-breed black-and-tan 
terrier of some cleverness who had once lived in the family 
He was like no dog of “‘ nowadays,” as we have frequently 
heard her observe. ‘* He obeyed me implicitly,” she always 
says about him. ‘I never spoiled him, nor tied him up ia 
ribbons.” Dear old Aunt Margaret! We would not disen 
chant her for the world, though there are some of us who 
remember many a summer night of long ago when til! two 
o'clock in the morning she, then over sixty, had watched at 
the back door of her house for the return of this disreputabk 
vagrant, off somewhere digging for ’coons on the hill-side 

**T was almost sorry I had undertaken it,” Miss Van Au 
ken said to me this afternoon, when discussing their adven 
tures. We were standing by the window. Professor Prod 
gers was with Aunt Margaret, talking over the Kansas 
troubles, the old lady full of eager questions about election 
returns and party platforms. ‘I will wait,” she had said 
Mrs. Van Twiller, who attempted explanation yesterday 
“till I can ask some man. They understand these ques 
tions.” Aunt Margaret grew up in the days of recognized 
masculine authority. I think thé Professor never made 8 
deep a plunge in politics before. 

It was not until we were inside the outer door of the 
Madison Square Garden,” Mrs. Van Auken continued, *’ and 
Aunt Margaret heard the dogs’ voices, that ber last objection 
was uttered. For the barking, instead of troubling, electrified 
her. Her steps became brisk. She even hurried me in 
There was not a dog she did not see. It was exactly # 
though she were among real people, adapting herself to | heit 
peculiarities with that ready tact she sometimes has. You 
know how unlike one dog is to another; how some—you 
are sure they are never going to get the first prizes, they 
have so little of that reserve that goes for aristocracy—pu' 
their big paws out to every passer-by in the same cordial 
indiscriminating way that the freckled country boy greets 
you and gives you—a stranger — his best bait. And ont 
you know how some are just like people wrapped up in thei 
woes, and you are afraid to speak to them, thinking the 
floodgates will be opened at the slightest kind word? ‘lhere 
was a dog there just like that—quiet till you spoke to him 
and then a pitiful howling. I can’t describe Aunt Mar aret 
with all these, she is always such a surprise. But by and 
by, laugh as you choose, | began to think of her as some 
lovely Sister of Charity as she moved about in her |)iack 
veil, with the soft white cap inside her bonnet—some ~istet 
of Charity going up and down a hospital ward, with a lovely 
word for every one. 1’m drawing on my imagination! Pet- 
haps I am; I always do with her. Only, when we came 
back, it was so funny. She had so much to tell about # 
all, and was so pleased with her afternoon, that I began © 
feel it was all her doing, or going. That she had taken me, 
in fact.” 

While Miss Van Auken was sti!l speaking, Mrs. Fulsom@ 
came it, greeting Mrs. Van Twiller abstractedly, and cot 
ing straight tous. ‘‘I knew I should find you here, st 
said, wearily, sitting down by Miss Van Auken. ‘‘I| came 
to get you for dinner to-night; some one has failed at te 
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last moment. How could they?—with a dinner, too; it's so 
different from anything else. A dinner is the hostess’s work 
f art, and for a guest to fail ‘is like a word refusing to come 
to a poet when he wants it, or a pigment of color disappear- 
ng from an artist. 
When Mrs. Fulsom went, we looked at each other and 
‘*Why did I say yes?” Miss Van Auken said. 


’ 


laughed. 
She does not really like me, and I don’t want to go.’ 
‘‘She wanted just the right color,” I said. I have never 
vet been able to say just what I wanted to Miss Van Auken. 
(fter this attempt, amid her blushes, 1 withdrew. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


INEXPENSIVE 8PRING WOOLLENS. 


'NHE costlier novelties in fine woollen stuffs and in silk and 
| wool mixtures have already been recorded. Those with 
taint designs, crépéd and puckered like pea-pods, or with 
pattern of guipure tracery, or in zigzag stripes like a bolt 
f lightning, find most favor, and cost from $2 to $6 a yard. 
More popular fabrics of pure wool, openly woven, are 
)wn at the popular prices—from 75 cents to $1 25 a yard. 
Thus there are wide, well-marked diagonals of-two colors, 
sleazily woven to make them of light summer weight, 
shown in the fashionable light contrast: of pale green with 
tan-color, or dark blue with brown, for $1 a yard and less. 
rhese are double fold, but as they are not of the great- 
t width, prudent shoppers buy eight yards for an entire 
frock, or else six yards for sleeves and skirt, with a silk waist. 
(juite different from these are smooth-surfacei poplinettes 
that shed dust like water, and are so closely woven that they 
will wear like iron. These are commended for the summer 
travelling dresses that will have hard wear next season if 
they are to be worn day after day at the Chicago Fair. The 
coloring is delicate, but will clean well, one of the best 
having a blue woof with fawn-colored warp, another pale 
green warp and tan cross-threads, the bright color showing 
merely in the general effect. Only seven yards are needed, 
as the fabric is fifty inches wide; the price is $1 25,4 yard. 
Of the same width and price are whip-cords of summer 
weight, and double diagonals of soft fine wool, suitable for 
either house or walking dresses, in four violet hues, in fawn, 
tan, or brown, in light and dark green, in three excellent 
shades of blue, and in two clear grays. Added to these, for 
$1 50 a yard, are stylish large checks of light colors, and 
also many épingelines with pin dots of silk introduced in a 
contrasting color, as the merest stitches of yellow silk on 
violet corded wool, or on green wool that has cross-cords of 
violet, or else bright red stitches on fawn wool traversed with 
blue silk cords. 


SIMPLE MODELS FOR WOOL DRESSES. 


Directoire jacket waists with fanciful vests are on newly 
imported French dresses for walking and travelling made 
of simple spring woollens. The Directoire waist is round 
in the back and quite wide, having no middle seam, and 
merely one under-arm form. The fronts are sbort jacket 
shape, reaching to the waist, and turning back in wide In- 
croyable revers that may stop at the long shoulder seams 
or extend back of the sleeves, at pleasure. The under-front 
is a gathered shirt waist of ‘* bright silk”—such as shot 
taffeta striped with satin—or else it is of a breadth of ben- 
galine of a contrasting color forming girdlelike folds, and 
ibove carried as Empire folds across the bust, the top filled 
out with a guimpe or chemisette of silk muslin or batiste. 

A Directoire dress of green and violet diagonal wool with 
green prevailing has the jacket fronts turned back in revers 
gathered as epaulettes over the shoulders, to disappear in the 
armholes of the back. Three rows of violet velvet are laid 
as trimming on the revers. The shirt fronts, gathered below 
the throat and at the belt, are of shot violet and green silk 
striped with pink. The large leg-o’-mutton sleeves are 
gathered to a band at the wrist. The flaring skirt of four 
sloped breadths is four yards to four and a half yards wide 
at the foot, and is trimmed with two wide box-pleatings of 
V t velvet ribbon, one at the foot, the other about the 
Knet 
\ recent model for spring walking dresses from Raudnitz 
is of checked cheviot, mixiug gray-blue with pearl gray, and 
trimmed with white Hercules braid. This has a beautiful 
Directoire waist, the round back without seams, then finished 
ff with a little coat effect of a half circle of the cheviot five 
or six inches deep, edged with the white braid going across 
from one under-arm seam to the other. The jacket fronts 
reaching to the waist-line are edged with braid stitched on 
by machine and turned back in wide jabot revers that form 
a circular collarette across the back. Underneath is a vest, 
fastened invisibly on the left side, made of a breadth of pale 
yellow bengaline drawn in girdlelike folds that hold a pearl 
buckle, then carried up to the bust and draped again in cross 
folds below a full guimpe of white mousseline de soie that 
has an insertion of point de Génes down from throat to bust 


amid the gathers. The high collar is of yellow bengaline 
with an insertion band around it. The sleeves are leg-o’ 
n n shape. The short skirt, escaping the ground an inch 
ill around, and four yards and a half wide, is made of eight 
gored breadths, the front and back quite straight, trimmed 
W three straight bands of cheviot, each an inch wide, 
st ed on, and edged below with white Hercules braid. 
It is lined with blue taffeta silk, and is gathered to a belt 


Ww most of the fulness in the back. 
om the same Paris designer is a tan-colored hop-sacking 
dress trimmed with brilliant red velvet and gilt canvas gal 
loon checked with ombré red embroidery,a new effect of blue 
8 ng showing in the gilt. The round seamless waist, with 
pleats at waist-line in front and back, is fastened on the 
left side, and has a collar and girdle of ombré red velvet. 
Mutton-leg sleeves have two rows of the galloon strapped 
8 the top to give length to the shoulder seams. The 
ilar skirt with a single seam—that up the back—is lined 
With taffeta silk, and trimmed with two wide folds of the 
sacking, each headed by galloon. 
ench tailors are using satins and striped silks for vests 
erge travelling dresses, and banding the skirts with rib- 
sto match. One light summery wool mixture of pale 
and yellow has a yellow satin vest, while the skirt is 
med with two ruffles of four-inch ribbon, blue at the 
r half and plaid biue and yellow below. One ruffle is 
ie foot, another about the knee. A black serge dress for 
light mourning has the round habit bodice, recently de- 
scribed, turning back in stitched revers from a double- 
breasted vest of black satin fastened by two rows of 
Shaded pearl buttons, and having a single triangular revers 
ot itsown. Above this vest is to be worn a lavender linen 


or mull chemisette or plastrou with high collar, with a nar- 
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row black satin necktie and bow, such as mea wear in the 
evening. The sleeves are very ample, coat shape, with two 
buttons and button-holes at the wrist. The skirt, of nine 
narrow gores, is four yards wide at the foot, and is trimmed 
with five frills of*black satin ribbon, the upper one two 
inches and a half wide, the lowest only an inch wide, the 
spaces between being the width of the ribbon just above. 
The fulness is gathered to the belt, with most of it at the 
back. A lining of durable Oxford cloth, like fine sateen, 
is preferred to silk for this serviceable gown, and the foot 
has a velveteen binding. Leather bindings, it is said, will 
supersede those of velveteen. A violet serge dress has a low- 
cut double - breasted vest of inch-wide striped violet and 
white silk, and a full chemisette of white mull, with ruffles 
like those worn in Colonial days on men’s shirt bosoms. 
Bands of braid trim the skirt in rows that gradually widen 
toward the foot. 


EMPIRE SATINS AND BENGALINES. 


Among novelties for demi-season gowns are brocaded 
satins and bengalines woven forty-five inches wide that their 
width may serve as the length of Empire skirts which are at- 
tached at the bust instead of at the waist-line. The bro- 
cades have ombré satin grounds, sometimes shading from 
violet at the lower selvage to pale green at the other, then 
overlaid with a design of guipure lace in cream white, ar- 
ranged as a border in bands at the foot and in small figures 
above. Rose shading to pale Nile green, marron to straw- 
color, mordoré to lilac, Saxe blue to Chartreuse, are among 
the newest colorings. Plain satins without figures are shaded 
through two colors, and the same is true of bengalines. Black 
Chantilly lace designs are brocaded on darker satins in what 
appears to be a lace flounce bordering one selvage, with all 
the part above in small leaves, trefoils, or sprigs like those 
of Chantilly. Other satins, with plain or with ombré ground, 
are brocaded with the classic Empire designs lately in vogue, 
the laurel-leaf branches and wreaths, and many convention- 
alized flowers. 

ENGLISH SILKS. 


Directly opposed to the rich brocades are some new Eng- 
lish silks, made in Bradford, and designed for serviceable 
walking and travelling gowns, to be made up in the simplest 
tailor fashion, and finished with stitching. ‘The fabric great- 
ly resembles cloth, as it is almost without lustre, is pleasantly 
pliable, and of light weight, with smooth surface that repels 
dust. It is twenty-one inches wide, and is $1 25a yard. It 
comes in dark serviceable colors, and in light shades as well. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Finely twilled glacé surahs giving the effect of satin, but 
extremely light of weight, make up the bulk of the summer 
silks. They come in great variety, in plaids, in cashmere 
colorings, in nacre tints, in pin dots, in stripes, and in the all- 
prevalent ombré, changing from selvage to selvage. Fan- 
ciful figures, lightning-streak stripes, chains and balls, are 
newer in these silks than the flowered designs of last year. 
The armure glacé silks with dots and figures are especially 
delicate in colors. Satin grounds with little chiné figures 
in cashmere colors are most effective in dark shades. Plaid 
surahs for waists and sleeves come in light bright grounds 
quadrillé with dark contrasting colors. The pin dots are 
everywhere, and always give a neat effect. In some of 
the silks the dots are damassée, while in others they are 
printed very clearly, often amid petit pois. Rainbow silks 
and stripes are simply the well-known ombré stripes. Poult 
de soie has fine reps and is of taffeta-like weight strewn 
with chiné figures, rings, spangles, etc. A new moiré has 
fine hair-lines in waves, the lines in contrast to the color of 
the ground. The domestic surahs are in standard twills 
that wear admirably; they come in black grounds with prim 
colored designs, in cream-color strewn with small blossoms, 
and in all the popular new shades. India and China silks 
are shown in great variety, but twilled surfaces are in greater 
favor. 

GAUZES8 AND GRENADINES. 


The gauze gowns introduced last summer will be repeat- 
ed,and will vie with the long popular grenadines, These 
fabrics are very sheer silk muslins with more body than the 
familiar mousseline de soie, and are to be had not in black 
alone, but in all the favorite green, blue, and violet shades, 
and often with shot ground changing through three or four 
colors. Empire designs of laurel branches are set stiffly in 
damask work between stripes of satin. Graceful arabesques 
are brocaded in the color that prevails in the changeable 
gauze ground. LEvossais gauzes have very large plaids of 
bright red and yellow on a ground of navy blue or black, 
but more delicate coloring is also shown, as violet with corn- 
color, or pale rose with green, and, of course, violet with 
green. Black gauzes have broad stripes of dotted surah 
alternating with thin sheer stripes. Grenadines have also a 
mixture of surah, the thin canvas fabric forming large spots 
or stripes on a charming light twilled silk. Rough bou 
rette grenadines come in most varied colors, in ribs across 
the breadth, in lengthwise lines, and also in tiny armure dots, 
or in the puckered figures that are now considered so stylish. 

For the last note is reserved the illuminated grenadines, 
with a black crépéd transparent woven over green, violet, 
dahlia, or Magenta background that shows through it beauti- 
fully. Still other black grenadines are woven to represent 
point d’esprit net over a background of pink, mauve, or 
green. The inevitable plaids and stripes in Scotch colors 
are also seen in black grenadines. Raudnitz makes the 
illuminated grenadines, notably one of black crépéd on 
purplish-red, with a skirt five yards wide at the foot tapered 
to the top, and hanging from the same cord with a petticoat 
of black taffeta that is left separate at the foot. A flounce 
of black Chantilly lace at the foot has the red side of the 
grenadine turned next it, and there are three insertions of 
lace also placed over the red. These insertions are separated 
by three bands of black satin ribbon two inches wide, and 
the trimming is thus brought quite high up the skirt. The 
round waist is drawn quite plain and almost seamless on a 
fitted lining of black taffeta, and is hooked on the left side. 
A deep square neck is outlined by a lace insertion laid on the 
brilliant side of the grenadine. and two bands of black rib- 
bon cross below in front and back, a small fly-bow being set 
in the middle of each band. The belt is simply a ribbon 
band. The gorgeous sleeves have an Empire puff of ombré 
velvet in pale and dark purple-red shades, and these support 
deep full epaulettes of wide black lace. The close lower 
sleeves are of the transparent grenadine. The high stock- 
collar is of shaded velvet. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con- 
stape, & Co.; James McCreery & Co.; and STERN 
Broruens 
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A YEAR OF ENTERPRISE. 


From the “ Providence Journal,” February 19, 1893. 


Ir will be a queer revolution if the strong news sense which was 
once considered wholly journalistic should pass over to the mag- 
azines, and if they should alone retain the far-seeing knowledge 
and business judgment which considers money spent for exclusive 
news matter to be noney well invested. It is certainly a fact that 
the so-called periodical literature yet remains free from syndicated 
weakness and courageous and fertile in the creation of exclusive 
special features. Within ten days I have bid good-bye to two 
men bound for far distant corners of the world in quest of ad- 
They 
were both sent out by the editor of one of the magazines, Let 
me take that magazine (Harper's) to illustrate how true it is that 
such publications are now displaying the enterprise which once 
distinguished the most powerful daily journals and was peculiar 
to them, I think the story will prove interesting as well as illus- 
trative : 

Within a year the Messrs. Harper & Brothers commissioned 
Theodore Child to go to India in order to study the country, with- 
out prejudice for or against the English, and with a view to de- 
termining the relations between the natives and the English in the 
country and between the English and the Russians in Central 
Asia, Mr. E. L. Weeks, a well-known English artist, was to go 
with him to make illustrations for his text. 

It was wonderful that Theodore Child would go, for no man loved 
civilization and art and luxury more than he ; it was tragically sad 
that he should persist in going overland as he did, to meet a hor- 
rible death from disease. 


venture for public entertainment, but neither is a journalist. 


But he wanted to see Persia, and so 
stalked into the cholera that was raging there, and, eseaping that, 
died of another malady when he might have taken ship at Liver- 
pool and gone safely. He died, and now Richard Harding Davis 
has started to make an extended tour of the countries of the 
Mediterranean and the East, and, in all likelihood, to take up Mr. 
Child’s task in India and Central Asia. Thor de Thulstrup, who 
is a Swedish army officer at home and an artist here, was at the 
same time studying the armies of Europe. Frederic Remington, 
who, with Mr, Poultney Bigelow, was expelled from Russia, and 
whose adventures in Poland and on the Czar’s western frontier are 
now being published, has just started for the interior of Mexico, 
where he expects to find picturesque conditions that we neighborly 
people have been unaware of. 

His “ range,” as he would express it, since he has been employed 
on the magazine, has taken him to the Hudson Bay country and 
to Vancouver's Island with me, to Russia, and now to Mexico, and 


’ 


since we have travelled apart I have been in every State of the 
Union except Maine, Texas, and Arizona, going west to study the 
new States, and to the Gulf States with Mr. W. T. Smediey to note 
the changing condition of the South, Richard Harding Davis hay 
ing gone into the South-west at the same time for the making of 
his book on “The West from a Car-W indow,” 

Within the year F. D. Millet completed the canoe voyage down 
the Danube, which he and Alfred Parsons illustrated so cleverly, 
and Mr. Parsons went on to Japan and spent seven months 
there to do Japanese scenery and out-door subjects for the maga- 
zine. I saw him the other day, by-the-way, surrounded by his 
work in Millet’s house, flinging upon his canvases the gayest, 
almost aromatic, orchards of wild-cherry trees in bloom, and fields 
of flowering plants and beds of monster lily blooms. Quite differ- 
ent work is that of Mr.C. A. Platt. I have not seen any of it yet, 
but he has returned from Italy, where he was sent for the maga- 
zine to study Italian gardens—especially those of Rome and 
Florence, with particular reference to their application in the im- 
provement of American landscape-gardening. To conclude, then, 
excepting the purely artistic features (and not all of them), these 
enterprises are such as used to be within the field of active journal- 
ism. They have comprised half the globe in their scope, and have 
included a consideration of expense only as enterprise begets profit 
in the service of the public. Juan Ratpu. 
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EARLY SPRING GOWNS. 


NE of the pretty house gowns illustrated herewith is of 
tan-colored cloth with brown and green changeable vel 

vet. A broad band of velvet borders the short bell skirt 
which is deeply interlined with crinoline, and above the vel 
vet is‘a band of the cloth embroidered. The plain bodice, 
fastened on the left shoulder and under the arm, enters a 
deep velvet girdle, and is ornamented with a single revers on 
the right side. Velvet cuffs and epaulettes edged with em 
broidery trim the sleeves 

A gray-blue poplin gown illustrated has one band of black 
velvet ribbon all around the skirt, and two that cross the 
front breadth only, with aknot atthe ends. The full bodice 
is taken into a girdle edged with velvet ribbon, and is com 
pleted by a smal! jacket turned back in three-cornered revers 
it the open front. The sleeves have close velvet forearms 
below drooping puffs 

Another model shown is of green and violet plaid home 
spun combined with dark green cloth A deep border of 
the cloth with waved upper edge borders the skirt. The 
bodice is pleated, with guimpe and sleeves of the dark green, 
and dark green velvet ribbon for the bretelles, and a girdle 
with rosette and ends at the front 
Green and tan silk and wool diagonal are combined with 
sangeable brown velvet for a calling 


el ostume. A narrow 
twist of velvet edges the skirt The velvet bodice enters a 
det p folded corselet of figured silk in colors to correspond 
with the two materials, the revers and the cuffs of the velvet 
sleeves being likewise of silk. The full plastron and stock 
collar are of shrimp-pink crape 


PETS IN THE HOME 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
\ THE “TOYS 


fEXHE old-fashioned name for the tiny dogs we call toys, 
| lapdogs,”’ quaintly indicates where to draw this line 
between our houselh i animals They are dogs small 
enough to be held in the lap, and they are emphatically pets 
for the parlor, requiring the care of my lady herself, or of 
her deputy, a well-trained maid 

Let us begin with the Skye, the droll little bundle of hair, 
who has hardly enough leg to get about on—so short, indeed, 
that his long hair almost sweeps the ground as he waddles 
about His deficiency in height is amply atoned for by his 
length, for he comes perilously near to resembling the weasel 
tribe, being at least three times as long as he is high Nine 
or ten inches tall and twenty-five or thirty inches long is his 
approved measurement, and the weight considered proper 
for these inches is from sexteen to seventeen pounds 

The Skye Terrier comes in two varieties. One of them 
rejoices in pretty, long, hanging ears, and a tail which droops 
gracefu y to correspond; the other matches his pert litth 
standing ears With a caudal appenda that scorns to droop 
in the least toth of the | e beasties have long coarse 
hair that, happily, notwithstanding its inconvenient length, 
does not curl or kink A dog of this breed is allowed a 
choice in colors. He may wear black with some white 
hairs interspersed, or he may indulge in fawn color with 

i“ 


SPRING GOWNS. 











HOUSE ‘101LETTES. 


black or dark brown tips to the hairs, without really losing 
caste. Again, it will not be set down to his discredit if his 
coat is of light gray with black tips; and to blue he has an 
undoubted right. All of these colors are admissible, and 
which is the prettier and more desirable is a matter of indi- 
vidual taste. 

Though the Skye is little and of peculiar shape, and 
though he is called a ‘“‘ toy,” he is genuine dog all through 
Full of life, a good watcher, intelligent, affectionate, peac« 
able in disposition, and not inclined to quarrel, and, above 
all, fond of children. To this list of attractions add that he 
is of strong constitution and fond of sport, that rats and 
other small destroyers of our peace incline to migrate when 
he sets up his kingdom, and that his coat is kept in order 
without much trouble, and all must agree that few can sur 
pass him in desirability for the household. 

No such sinecure is the care of the Yorkshire; and as to his 
qualifications for residence in a human family,opinions differ 
widely. For he is one of the dogs women are reproached 
with keeping, who require more care than an average child 
He must not only be washed and dressed and fed as ca 
fully as a child, but in addition he must be thoroughly 
brushed and groomed, from the tips of his sharply trimmed 
ears to the end of his docked tail. He certainly, if any one 
of his race does, needs a special attendant, who can give an 
hour or two daily to keeping his coat in order, and as much 
more time to exercising him. One cannot help pitying tle 
poor little fellow, for his coat must be the trial of his life, like 
long curls to the child who begins to be a ‘** boy ” before |iis 
mother is ready to give up her baby. He truly ‘‘ must suffer 
to be beautiful.” If his hair tangles, which it has a fatal 
tendency to do, he must submit to unlimited brushing; if 
he scratches himself—-and what dog does not?—he is cla 
mittens so that he cannot relieve his torture. 

In color the typical Yorkshire should, first, have a muz 
of a deep shade of tan, without taint of gray or brown, and 
secondly, a straight-haired coat of blue, also without adult 
ation. His legs should be tan, and his toe-nails black. liis 
eyes must be dark and well set in his head; and beware }«st 
he tip the scales at more than a dozen pounds. When tlie 
ordeal of his morning toilet is over, and the Yorkshir 
well brushed and combed and put in order, he is eminen'|y 
fitted to spend his day—or what is left of it—sleeping on a 
satin cushion in an upholstered dog-basket. 

But the Yorkshire does not take the palm either ‘or 
beauty or for care required to keep him in order. T)iat 
belongs to the snowy bit of caninity named the Malt 
This creature is truly a martyr to beauty, a ‘‘chien du lua 
one writer calls him. His coat is very long and light l 
silvery white incolor. He can hardly move without tangling 
it, and a tangle is a serious matter, requiring to be removed 
by drawing out one hair at atime. By no means dare «ve 
resort to so rude a process as brushing; indeed, so delicate is 
the texture that nothing more harsh than the softest baby's 
brush must ever be used on this dainty ‘‘ creation” (to use 
the milliner's word that seems most appropriate to him). If 
he has the misfortune to get a spot on his precious coat, 10 
vulgar washing must remove it; it must be cleaned as « 
fully as the most delicate fabric in madam’s wardrobe. [iis 
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DINNER OR RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


regular bath is by no means a common washing; it is per- 
formed with a soft sponge, using a particular fluid made of 
fresh eggs and warm water, and administered with extraor- 
dinary care, to avoid tangles and colds, to which the pam- 
pered beauty is exceedingly liable 

The tai] of the Maltese is beautiful as the caudal plume 
of the Persian cat, and is carried gracefully over the back 
as the cat carries his. His weight should never be over six 
pounds. The whole animal looks more like a bit of bric-a- 
brac to adorn a drawing-room than likeadog. Yet the soul 
of the dog is there, intelligent and quick, affectionate, and 
full of play, could he only be allowed to indulge in it. He 
is really as interesting as he is beautiful. The most scru- 
pulous care must be exercised about his food. Little meat 
and no grease must go into his stomach. He cannot do 
without regular exercise, and—unfortunate creature!—he 
too must wear mittens. The Maltese is rarely seen in Amer- 
ica, and can never be common anywhere. 

lhe King Charles and the Blenheim Spaniels are always 
beautiful and charming pets, whether they happen to be in 
fashion or not, and they have the advantage of not requiring 
such absolute and exclusive devotion that their mistress or 
their maid must sacrifice everything to their care. One 
may keep either of these dogs and still have leisure to read 
tle and entertain occasionally. 
lhe King Charles should be a fine black with rich tan 
markings; the Blenheim, white with markings of red. Both 


have round heads, snub- noses, and projecting foreheads; 
eyes large and dark and far apart; ears set far down and 
very long, with heavy fringe of hair. The hair of the body 
should be soft and wavy but not curly, and on the docked 


tail very long and silky. The legs must be well ‘‘ feathered,” 
ody short and thick, and the dog should not weigh more 
l eight or ten pounds. 

More intelligent little fellows than these two Spaniels 
would be hard to find. They delight in learning tricks 
and going of errands about the house. They are devotedly 
ilached to their friends, and in every way desirable. 
Furthermore, though they are not so fashionable as they 
have been sometimes in the past, they are always winning, 
and they can never be common 

Che Toy Greyhound, however beautiful (and he is like a 
fairy dog), is never, except in very warm weather, a pleasant 

ect to have about, because he is always miserable and 
suffering with cold. He should wear a thick blanket out-of- 
doors, and even then it is painful to see him shrink and 
shiver. His most desirable color is clear fawn, of which 

re are no less than four shades, golden, dove, blue, and 
ne. Other colors are cream, red or yellow, black, and 
xed. In the fawn-color should be no white markings of 
description; they detract greatly from his value, and 
injure him for the ‘‘dog show,” although they do not make 
i less dear to his mistress. This dog must hold his ears 
lying backward, and every pains must be taken with his 
* in order to preserve his chief distinction—a slim figure. 

is lively and interesting in the house, unusually affec- 
Honate and good-tempered, but not remarkably intelligent. 
is also almost painfully timid, for which, by-the-way, he 
should never be punished, since it is a part of his nature 
over which he has no control. He is not very satisfactory 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


as a pet, for he is always delicate in our climate, 
and needs particular care, such as bathing with a 
damp sponge only, followed by rubbing and careful 
wrapping up to prevent chill. He is himself so 
neat in the care of his coat that he does not need 
-the rough scrubbing required by some of his fel- 
lows. 

Ta newest thing in small house pets is the Jap- 
anese Spaniel, or, as some call him, Japanese Pug. 
So new is he, indeed, that he has not had time to 
become fashionable. He is graceful in form, with 
a snub- nose, large dark eyes, long hanging ears, 
and a tail curled up like a Pug’s. His coat is 
black and white in color and soft as silk. He may 
be allowed to reach the weight of eight pounds, 
though if he can manage not to exceed three he is 
much more valuable. The aristocrat of the family 
—for there are degrees even in the ‘inner circle” 
—wears yellow instead of black to set off the white 
of his exquisite wavy coat. Both varieties are rare 
and costly even in Japan, and very difficult to pro- 
cure. In the old days none but the highest 
nobles was allowed to possess one. 

An interesting story was lately unearthed in 
Japan by the New York gentleman who has im- 
ported most of the race which have appeared in 
this city. According to the legend, which is 
vouched for as true, so long ago as in the thirteenth 
century a Japanese nobleman took some of these 
dogs to England, and from them came the King 
Charles and Blenheim Spaniels, which have held 
their own position to this day. 

There are several of these dogs now living in New 
York, brought, it is said, from the Mikado’s own 
kennels, one of whom does not weigh more than 
three pounds, is fifteen inches long, and worth 
fifteen hundred dollars. This little Japanese is one 
of the most intelligent of his race, affectionate, and 
exceedingly sensitive. He is also very active, 
and altogether a most attractive pet—perhaps the 
‘‘coming dog” about whom we have heard so 
much. He is dainty in taste, and delights to dine 
on tea-roses, but since at New York prices that 
would be rather extravagant, he will content him 
self with rice and chicken. He must have the 


A BALL GOWN. 





softest of cushions, the most comfortable of quar- 
ters, and the best of care to flourish. Several of 
these dogs were on exhibition in the recent Dog 
Show. 

What is called the Toy Black and Tan is as 
nearly as possible a copy of his normal-sized rela- 
tive, and, in fact, he is simply a dwarf, of course the 
smaller the better. One is said to have been raised 
that lived to be over two years of age, and measured 
but four and a quarter inches from tip of nose to 
tip of tail (the body being but two and a half 
inches), and three and a quarter from the ground 
to the tip of his ears. One can hardly conceive of 
a dog so minute. The round skull and bulging 
eyes of this unnatural little fellow seem, as one 
looks at him, to be pushed out of place by the 
crowding of the brain, and the effect is almost pain- 
ful. Indeed, he rightly belongs to the ‘‘curiosities,” 
and not in any way to the home dog of which 
these papers treat. 


PARIS GOWNS. 


YOUTHFUL ball dress from the Maison 
4A ®Pelletier-Vidal, illustrated herewith, is of ciel 
blue silk. The low corsage has a square neck, 
the shoulders or sides shaped by balloon sleeves, 
which are mace of straw ps wll velvet. A band 
of fur edges the front of the neck, and pear! fringe 
hangs on the bust. A galloon of pearls trims the 
lower edge of the corsage. The skirt is trimmed 
across the front and sides with two rows of fur, and 
asingle row edges the train. A large bow of straw- 
colored velvet is placed near the foot of the skirt 
each side, of the front. 

A charming dinner or reception toilette is of sil- 
ver-gray and mauve shot brocade in a novel design 
of ostrich plumes. A narrow frill of violet velvet 
edges the skirt. The low bodice enters the skirt 
under a narrow velvet girdle. Triangular velvet 
revers turn down from the neck at the front, head- 
ing a drapery of cream lace which falls to the belt. 
The sleeves are of velvet,consisting of a puff length- 
ened by a double ruffle that reaches the elbow. 
















































































































































































































































































PRISCILLA'S LOVE-STORY. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD 


|’ was a languid and silent young matron who presided 
at the table in those long lonely days, when Geoffrey 
nervous, elate, and talkative, was wheeled in by the man 
that Mr. Pastner had provided for him, and filled the time 
with dissertations upon his work 

It 18 a most singularly constructed universe,” he ex 
claimed, after they were alone, one noon All things arc 
- You touch ove string and all the others 
vibrate Here, in finishing one invention, I find myself on 
«8 far beyond that as the universe of 


so interconnected 


the verge of something 


Orion is bevond that of the sun and moon and seven stars 
It tempts me to proceed with it, to look into it a litth 
further Why don't you say somethiog, Priscilla? Wy 
dlon’t you speak I expected you would remonstrate, you 
id urg@e me » stick to my last hat is, my first 
Oh no d Priscilla I would rather you did what 
‘ wn st I 
I should think you were bewitched'” cried Geoffrey 
Pos ed Is it possible that Jerome Salter : 
Do not speak of him'” exclaimed Priscilla, with ber blue 
‘ ‘ parkiin l i AnOW him He Is ce d He 
I er ex tea 
rhat is all right s ilthough | had an affection for 
fellow myself, he not worth such heroics 
N bie i Phat is trove 
» “In poi f il Geoffrey, cracking a nut, ‘1 be 
j e, and ¢ ing himeelf very well, after 
the fasl 1 of the m on, in Paris But as she said 
! no he w to Wi the with 1 regrets for 
~ r and meat ! n f the Northern Sagas, with 
} recone t } i v¥ how to spend vi mistress of 
th bat il | i ‘ he world the matter with 
j \ n ( lihana 
| i 
B | ' P vent through 
rl ry me of f lie ecepted service it the 
hand tf her maid ( eeu ft W iit housekeeper 
" he went it walk every d f the horses did not 
me 1 nl first r they i she went to drive She re 
the cn of ‘ ‘ try. of he old music 
f the « lis at lions who had been wont 
n her betore i ened it her life depended 
t. to all that Geoffre ' bout his new principle of 
m ! e rend eve ter that arrived from 
er hush l 
Geoff re i " e twilight when he 
' Pla ut ne ofl " rh piay to me some 
lin th You are hap; Geollt you not 
i 
Do you suppose ar ne lay he asked, wistfully 
For moment e | 1 on the bough Play happy 
thing The Int li ppy musi | ( s the note 
of rrow Phe maddest, merriest dance music is the sad 
f the whol That not f sorrow—do you suppose 
I th my findings should not find that 
My poor child! I had hoped I had made you happy 
y i h 1) ith mild irprise on | beautiful face 
You m t say Pastnet You might say Pastner had 
} But it was id effort How sl Il ever be happy 
If | had an answer from the genius dwelling inside the ph 
t her fter the fir instant it would be I. th ic man 
} 
And us all for ng Dejection |] gr over her 
f s shroud Live my were 80 101 ’ Ww there Was 
thing they could bring her, she said. She would have 
been satisfied were each day the last; but she did not even 
wish to dic on one iy marked more distinctly than 
wotber because ¢ ich a y a iettler came 
They rT ette friend might write another 
Hle hoped she was we he trusted that Geoffrey was suc 
ceedi he felt that Geoffrey's ideas were inspirations, if 
only they could be made practicable; he sent her some new 
music that he had heard, and told of the way it moved th 
thr the coneer He was in New York, and had seen 
pilav ] lescribed it to her: he was in Washington. and 
had seen ( ress at work he made her see it, too; he was 
j New Orleans. and he took her with him to the French 
market: he s tart fishing, and she shared the excite 
ment and danger with ' llow was she to tell with what 
heart tx Vill) What heart sinkitr with What heart-ache 
ese calm and pleasant pages were writter Nothing in 
them whispered to her t bitter regret at the ruin of her 
yout life. the lonely | erness over the ruin of hi VI 
did not seem that he ho wrote them could be in the least 
Dbappy 
Opening them ith indifference, even with hesitatior 
ii t presently found herself reading them a second tim 
found herself looking for them. One day, she did not know 
vhy, but prohably because she was human and kind, she 
swered one of them—briefly en h, but telling him in a 
page or two of the affairs of the big farm as they came to 
her I] ters to by began simply enough with My 
Dear Wife 1 form merely It seemed only natural and 
ry that she should say My Dear Husband is in 
had tched the tone, and she signed hers ** Priscilla 
The winter had worn away at last, with Priscilla some 
imes buried in vast snow drifts, with her German lexicon or 
s long stretch of practice, walking to-day, driving far to 
morrow, listening to Geoffrey, soothing his discontents 
sympathizing with his enthusiasm, and trying to understand 
vhat it was all about and why he cared Now the wild 
March wind were blowing the v ipors I m the hills in 
urfs and webs, and off and away to distant skies 
od the April rains were melting the s vy i the deep 
valleys and filling the air with fresh earthy scents, and 
‘ gauzy veils of pale blue |} m th 
e, now and elting .out sudden visions of tl 
j ps lik lorified 1 king on the earth Priscilla 
tpckeh thet walking in the garden, where the borders had been 
i, the paths raked, and all made ready for the first 
varm weather that should allow the plants to be brought 
m the greenhouse She stopped, leaning her arm on the 
broad parapet which walled one edge of th rden over a 


considerable precipice under which a rushing brook brawled 
on its way to the lakes below Far stretched the tender blue 
with a broodir mother-love across the earth. the earth 
retching too, with hills and intervals all mirroring the 
azures of the heaven, shadowing under passing clouds 

v hat melted into the sombre depth of great forests 
gilding of springing wheat, the dun gold of 

ed fields—all large and lovely and full of life 

Ass | there and looked out, suddenly she felt herself 
suffused li joy, as if on the instant she had recognized the 
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inner meaning of all things—that earth was so beautiful, 
fate was so kind, God was so near. As her glance came 
back from the peacefulness of the great view, it fell on a 
little mother-bird sitting serenely in her lately built nest and 
regarding her fearlessly with her soft black eye. Tears 
rushed to Priscilla’s eyes, tears of a quick delight; she moved 
gently away, followed by that fearless glance. ‘‘I will not 
hurt you, little bird.” ©*- ‘suid: ‘““we are just two mothers 
together! 
isut the letter which she bad in her hand was the last that 
she mailed to her husband that year. She could not speak 
of her great sweet secret—that was impossible—and it filled 
all her thoughts. Ie wrote that he missed her letters, short 
as they were; but they had been given out of her goodness, 
and fee ling that he had no « laim, he must abide her will in 
the matter. He never said how hard it was for him to live 
without her, without other word of her than the bare men- 
tion that came from Geoffrey absorbed in his levers and 
balances, how hard to write on with his own weekly letter 
and have no sign in response. 

But he did write on. He had established himself for the 
time in a hunting region not too remote from telegraphs and 
post-offices; he told her of the hunt, of the sounds and sights 
of nature, but he never reproached her with being the cause 
of his isolation from the world of men; and without her 
knowledge of the process, the strength and largeness, the 
purity and wholesomeness of his nature must have affected 
her as she read 

The summer followed the spring. The house, the gardens, 
were full of Priscilla’s singing, the clear voice carolling to 
heaven, for she was out-doors most of the time. She seemed 
to invite the sunshine into her being; she ran in drenched 
with showers; she walked beside Geoffrey's pony up the 
rocky ways to the eagles’ nests, and looked at the young 
eaglets; and she made Geoffrey for a while find pleasure iu 
the strength of the hills Then the grapes were ripe on 
every sunny ledge; the days were short as they were splen 
did; storms washed all the heavens of stain; and Priscilla’s 
baby came like the last drop of the expressed sweetness of 
the year, when the world was all an illumination of gold and 
scarlet glory 

If an earthquake had moved the ground from under his 
feet, Mr. Pastner would have been no more confounded than 
he was ove bright October day by a telegram from Geoffrey 

Your son came to-day Priscilla happy with her baby. 
Everything propitious Think have discovered a new 
fores 

A new force! What new force was needed in such a 
world as this? His son! Priscilla’s baby! For an instant 
his feet were on fire to go to het But what was this? 
Priscilla happy with her baby! She did not ask for him; 
she did not think of him; she did not say, ‘‘Come!” He had 
said to her that she would never see him till she sent for 
him. He took his gun and went out into the woods; but the 
feathered things might have alighted on that strong arm; the 
snake needed not to slip away from that powerful tread; the 
branches could bend and brush that lordly head unfelt; with 
this great joy and awe upon him he could not take life, he 
who had given life. The mother-bears, the trembling cubs, 
the birds starting from covert—they were all] safe that day 

As for Priscilla, she had no time to think of Mr. Pastner 
rhe day was not long enough for hef to think of her baby 
in. She was well and strong and about again very shortly, 
in-doors and out, the color in her cheek, the splendor on her 
hair, the smile on her lips, and always her baby in her arms 

the sleeping. smiling baby Even Geoffrey came often 
and looked at it 

Happy little devil!” said he Yes, on happy thing in 
the world, for the time being. He hasn't the soul vexed out 
of him with springs that won't spring, with electric cur- 
rents that defy him. By-the-way, I think I am finding out 
how to photograph the unseen colors, Priscilla—if the day 
were twice as long, and I could spare the time from my main 
purpose. But the thing has so many hitches; it is very de 
pressing, Priscilla.” 

To photograph unseen colors! What other colors were 
needed than the damask of this little velvet cheek, the 
heaven-blue of those big eye s? She was so full of the joy 
of them that she had not even the power to feel Geoffrey's 
depression, that once would have made the earth dark for 
her. She had been wandering in a desert, and she had sud 
denly come upon waving palms and running waters and 
blossoming boughs and singing birds. She sang like a bird 
herself to her baby all day long, out-doors and in—songs the 

weetness of which no pen might even note, the mere bub 

lings of joy 

And how the boy grew! How radiant he was!—to her 

1 to be a very nimbus of light and health about 
him. What a great handsome cherub of a child, kicking 
nd crooning and cooing in the fulness of strength and life! 
She took him on her arm one mild day of the early spring 
ind went through the great mansion; she had never stepped 
er the threshold of any other door in it than those of her 
vn room and Geoffrey's and the parlors and dining-room 
the lower floor. It had been her prison in those first 
dreary months. But now it was her boy's home, her littk 
sons possession he must see it—she would see it with 
him; and throned on her arm he went with her into 
the great library and the music-room beyond, from which 
the grand piano had been wheeled for her use into the draw 
ng-room, looking at the marbles, the bronzes, the paintings 
taking the cover from the gilded harp, and running het 
fingers through the strings, to the child’s apparent pleasure 
Then she went on, into the chambers above, and into the 
great attic where lay the innumerable playthings of anothet 
child—the skates, the sleds, the velocipede, the drawing 
table, the tools, the lathe, the sword and spear and shield of 
his own young carving, the books that other child used to 
read, the pipe he used to blow tunes out of. Then Priscilla 
came down to the room that had been the sitting-room of 
her child's great-grandmother, a room lined with old por- 
traits of the dead and gone Pastners, with their calm proud 
fair faces Would her boy be as strong, as fine as they 
The question struck her suddenly, had she taken the pains to 
make him so by first making herself all that was noble? and 
just as suddenly she asked herself could she make him this 
she alone and without help? And she held him so closely 
half-smothering him with her swift caresses, that the little 
fellow cried out; and going into the next room she was 
obliged to sit down and pacify him 

It was the room which had belonged especially to her 
husband's mother; from its balconied windows stretched a 
wide view of distant purple mountain-peaks touched with 
gold; but it was not the view, of course, that had suddenly 
hushed the child's crying. She looked about her to find 
what it was he saw that so pleased him. His tearful eves 
were shining like violets wet with dew, his mouth was open 
with a glad cry, his arms were lifted towards a portrait on 
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there seemes 


the wall—the full-length portrait of her husband 


Ther 
George Pastner stood, as some artist had placed him. in thy 
pride of his splendid young manhood, the bloom of yout! 
on his face, the light on his thick fair locks, his eagle ey: 
softened by the irradiating smile, almost stepping from th 
frame, like some proud young Viking, with his lofty statur: 


and his haughty head. ‘Did the child know his father? 
she was saying then. Oh no, of course not; that was absurd 
that was impossible! He only saw a remarkably vivid pre 
sentment of a strong and noble man, he who had hithert 
seen only the servants, the wizened little village doctor, thy 
dwarf wheeled about in his chair. But Priscilla herself- 
she knew him. She gazed at him all at once with a new 
recognition, too. Those eyes seemed to be meeting hers 
those lips were about to part to speak to her; that smile was 
for her—oh, perhaps for her and his boy! A thrill shot 
through her from head to foot—a wild, sweet thrill that mad: 
her hide her eyes in the little silken threads of the child 

curls, and then hurry from the room with him, as if the ey: 

of the portrait saw and knew it all : 

But she came back into that room later in the day, alon« 
when the western sunbeam lay full upon the portrait, bring 
ing out the innermost secrets of its power. She came int: 
it by lamp-light, holding the Jamp over her head so as t 
throw another light on it and yet new expression. Shi 
came back every day, and many times a day. One morning 
she took out all the letters that she had had from her hus 
band—those which she had hardly read at all at first, thos: 
which began to command ber attention, those for which sh« 
had come to look—and she read them through again—gentk 
calm, kind letters, taking all as a matter of course, sending 
always now a message to the list Pastner. ‘‘ My love to my 
little child,” he said in one; ‘‘ Kiss my dear boy for me,” said 
another; ‘‘Say for me, sometimes, if you can, a kind word 
to my son.”” What sort of a man was he, she wondered then 
not to hate her, not to punish her, not to take the child away 
from her,as he could? She bent over the crib, where the 
child slept among his lawns and laces, in an agony of emo 
tion, of love for him, of fear for herself, of confusion, alarm 
and joy, of she knew not what! 

She took the boy with her into that room which had be 
come like an oratory. What was this she was doing with 
the child who already had begun to lisp ‘“‘ mamma ”?—she 
was teaching him to look at the portrait and say “‘ papa 
The child, she reasoned, would have some ideal of loftiness 
for his standard. If he never did in his life anything with 
the thought of which he could not meet those searching 
eyes! Her boy, with his storms and tempers and loves, his 
strong individuality, who ought to have a father to keep 
him safe! How many of the race there had been for him to 
be proud of—the old soldier with his sword, the first of the 
line since it left the Swedish shore; the old minister with 
his angelic brow the last! If this, the fourth George Pastner 
should bring disrepute upon them because his mother had 
kept from him the father whose strength of nature and law 
could have held him true to his race and name! 

At other times Priscilla thought it would be no harm to 
read the letters her husband had written to his mother when 
a boy, the letters she had written him; they might teach he: 
how to direct this child of their blood and likeness. It 
seemed as if she were reading some sacred poem in the story 
of that innocent youth and tender mother’s care, the boy 
away at school, on journeys with his father, first seeing the 
great world outside. He had taken her to one of the very 
places mentioned in the later letters; she saw how much 
had meant to him, and how she had ruined it. One day, at 
last, the baby was playing in his bath, the wet rings of his 
hair making a glory in the sunlight that overlay the glowing 
little face and glistening in all the water-drops of his splash 
ing. What a p'easure it was to see him, to hear his inarticu 
late cries of joy, to seize him and take him out, struggling 
and lifting up his voice in rebellion! ‘Papa! papa!” she 
said; and the child stopped his outery and began babbling 
the same sound, eager to be taken to the portrait. And, all 
ina breath, it rushed over Priscilla that she was guilty of an 
unspeakable outrage in keeping such a rapture as the daily 
sight and sound and care of this child from his father 

Geoffrey had come in from his work-room one evening 
some days later, and was sitting at the piano when Priscilla 
came down to dinner. He was in one of his despairs, which 
were as frequent with him as his triumphs—perhaps mor 
so. The thing he sought perpetually eluded him,—it was 
just before him; he could put his hand on it; it was not 
there, but mocking him, escaping him, giving him flying 
glimpses of glorious hope, and ever going on before. It 
seemed to him now that he should live his whole worthless 
life over that model yet never attain his end, and he was 
pouring his sorrows out at the piano, as few knew how bet 
ter than Geoffrey. It was his woe-begone playing which a 
ways would quiet the little George when any too great ex 
citement set his nerves dancing. Priscilla had left the play 
ing to Geoffrey, seldom touching the piano herself if he wer 
round, thinking it was only justice to leave to him some of 
the divine happiness of giving pleasure to the little house 
hold idol. She sang to the boy, to be sure, sang loud and 
sweet and clear the best she knew; sometimes when sli 
carried him out-doors and singing so, it might have seemed 
like angels’ voices echoing from scaur to scaur. 

‘You will deafen the child,” said Geoffrey, meeting her 
is he wheeled himself through one of the garden walks 
coming from his work-room. 

He likes it,” laughed Priscilla; and then she remembered 
how Geoffrey had tried to influence her fancy towards George 
Pastner once by visions of the training her voice could have 
with his money 

I declare,” said Geoffrey looking at her severely, a 
never would have believed a little thing could have made 
such a difference in you—” 

‘*He isn't a little thing!” cried Priscilla, indignantly, th 
red starting to her cheek Yes, he is! A dear little thing 
A darling little thing! His mother’s—” 

You are entirely lost in him!” her brother exclaimed 
angrily. 

I shouldn't think you cared for him at all!” she cried 

Your own nephew! 

** The boy is well enongh, quite well enough; very prom 
ising. And I am thankful every time I see him that he 
hasn't a hunched back or a club-foot—” 

** Geoffrey!” 

gut he will have. if you go climbing round on thes 
mountain paths with him the way you do. The very dog 
who follow you disapprove of it. And as for me, once | 
could command your attention a moment. Now I migl' 
discover how to write messages to Mars on space, and i 
wouldn't interest you so much as the fact tliat the baby ha 
two little teeth almost through, More than that, you hav 
degenerated to such an extent it wouldn't interest you in th: 
least.” 








‘Ob, Geoffrey, do you think so?” And she lay the child 
in the grass and stood pleadingly with her hands on the 


vyheel-chair. ‘‘Oh, you know better,” she said. ‘‘ You 
know I am as eager for your success as you are. But the 
baby is such a surprise to me; he is such a care, too—such a 

easure. And you know I have so little other pleasure—” 

So little pleasure!” roared Geoffrey. ‘* You! Full of 

alth and well-being and winning looks and fine possibili- 
ties, With so little pleasure! You, with a fortune to spend, a 

uce for a husband! Where is your husband, Priscilla? 
vat is he staying away for like this? It is beginning to 
excite remark. It may be business, but it is very queer 
business. Have you had a falling out, Priscilla? I ask you, 
have you had a falling out?” 

How could we have a falling out?” answered Priscilla. 

My poor dear boy,” she said, carrying the war into Africa, 

i are completely tired with your hard study. Why 
don’t you put it away a little while?” 

Put it away! Put my life and soul and hope and joy 

sorrow away! Why don’t you put your baby away?” 

Put my baby away!” cried Priscilla, running to catch 
him up. ‘* But, Geoffrey dear,” she said, as she ran, ‘it 
would really do you good, the change, and rest your brain. 
And you could come back to that thing—” 

That thing! It’s a dozen things!” 

Well, to all of those problems, and see your way straight 

nquer them, if you would go away—would go down 

. George—” 

In that North Carolina gold mine? I?” 

And bring him back with you,” said Priscilla, rosy to 
the nape of her neck. 

rhat isn’t the sort of rest my brain needs. It needs 
sympathy and encouragement and the influx of new thought. 
And the person who gave me all these you, for some unac- 
countable reason, are the means of keeping away from me! 
You had better take your boy and do it yourself!” said Geof- 
frey, wheeling off in high dudgeon. 

That was some days since; this evening Geoffrey was in 
the drawing-room playing a little prelude of Chopin’s that 
was nothing but a memory,a sob, and a sigh. Priscilla, 
coming into the room, went up behind him as he sat, ex- 
tending her hands over his, effacing his, and played the gay 
measure of a minuet, that presently changed to a march, the 
wedding march of Lohengrin. “Do you hear it?” she cried. 

It is the tread of glad feet! It is my happiness on the way 
to me 

I wish it were mine,” said Geoffrey. 

Oh, it is that, too, I hope,” said Priscilla. 

She had written a letter that day, a very brief letter. ‘‘My 
dear husband,” it ran, ‘‘ will you come to your boy and your 
wife Priscilla?” 

But when that first impetuous rush of feeling, that first 
impulse and action, had subsided, a great doubt took pos- 
session of Priscilla. She grew pale suffering it. She had 
kept him away so long. What if he did not choose to come? 
What if he had no more concern for the woman who had al- 
lowed him to deceive himself, who in truth had deceived him 
herself in letting him marry her while she yet reeled under 
the blow that had stunned her and struck dead, as she had 
thought then, her power for love or passion, who had made 
herself an incubus on his life, had driven him from his home, 
held him bound with a chain that by this time he might be 
wanting to break? She wished she could go to sleep till 
the week was over that it would take that letter to reach 
her husband, that it would take a reply from him to come 
toher. Even the boy in those hard days seemed to realize 
that something out of the common was in the air, was on 
the way, that something ailed his mother; he would look at 
her face bewildered, and putting up a grieved lip, and reach 
his little hands to smooth her cheek, or nestle against it with 
the baby kisses of his little wet mouth. 

Priscilla,” said Geoffrey, ‘‘ you are more restless than 
the wind! You seem to have divined the secret of perpetual 
motion. Either you must get yourself quiet, or I must go 
somewhere else with my work.” It was evident, now as 
always, that Mr. Geoffrey felt not at all that he was there 
because of Priscilla, but that Priscilla was there because of 
him. And if here any one had reminded Geoffrey of the 
pauper’s threat of running away from the almshouse if 
affairs were not better conducted there, he would have failed 
to see any relevance in the remark. Nor would Priscilla 
have seen it—until today. It was for Geoffrey's sake that 
she had come here—to put the means at his command that 
he needed; if also torepay to Mr. Pastner the debt they had 
incurred for the saving of Geoffrey's life and of his model, 
and so again for Geoffrey's sake. But to-day, even over her 
love of the forlorn and hapless brother, pulsed something 
stronger. She was here because she was the child’s mother! 
Her head was high and her color was rich; she was here 
because she was George Pastner's wife! And then the color 
fell—a poor mockery of a wife, to whom perhaps her hus- 
band might never return! 


lie balmy air of the mild day was perfect; if it blew over 
Syrian gardens and thickets of roses it would have been no 
biander, no sweeter; the heaven wore its deepest blue, the 
sunshine sparkled over every leaf and spray, and lay on a 
world of apple-bloom below the parapet, and made lanes of 
gold down azure-green and purple hollows of the hills. Pris- 
cila, carrying her baby, asearf of blue gauze wrapped round 
them both, moving down between the hedges, was only an 
impersonation of all the flowers and beauty and splendor of 
the morning. She left the garden, and descended the path 


between the young birches just trembling with tender green; 
4 bluebird dropped a warble of joy over her; the brook ran 
Ke a far sweet song below. 
_ The stage had just gone toiling along the highway at the 
foot of the hill. She fancied it had stopped a minute or two; 
she could not say. She went on more quickly down the hill, 
her heart beating all over her it seemed: oul then at a new 
s |, a crackle of a bush, a footstep coming nearer, a tread 
that had the beat of the music of the wedding march in her 
she stood aside behind the screen of birch and vine, the 
a5 reaching for the boughs in the sunshine with a glad 
le that her kisses did not hush. And then as the travel- 
ver came up and might have passed, she separated the tangle, 


and stepped out upon the path, confronting him in silence, 
Ww the child upon her arm, beautiful as some young 
madonna, With her bloom, her sweetness, her great solemn 


or a moment Pastner stopped, his hat in his hand. The 
8 Was too radiant; it seemed to him adream. Meeting 
e eyes, he hardly dared breathe, dared hope. 
Papa! papa!” cried the child, joyously, lifting his little 
arms as he was wont towards the portrait in the house. And 
he had clasped wife and son in his embrace 
Oh,” whispered Priscilia, *‘ is it true? Do you love me 
Oh, Priscilla!” 


Forever!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ And you? 
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“T think,” said Priscilla, looking down, and then her 
whole soul pouring in a blaze from her blue eyes to his, 
‘‘ that I have never loved any one else.” 

And the three went on together to their home. 

- THE END. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
See illustration on page 169. 


To beautiful picture carries us back to the gray dawn 
of history, to those world-old empires and splendid 
civilizations which antedate our modern superstructures, 
and which yet are overbrooded by the mists of mythology. 
Semiramis was the Queen of Assyria in Assyria’s palmiest 
days, a woman fierce, beautiful, passionate, and unscrupu- 
lous, one of the few Eastern potentates whose names survive 
the wreck of ages. She it was who built Babylon, with its 
lofty walls so wide and strong that our later science stands 
in mute admiration at the thought of their extent and solid- 
ity. Much that is told of Semiramis is poetic and legendary, 
and our engraving, taken from the picture by Mr. J. G. M. 
Arnott, is founded on the tradition that, deserted by her 
mother Derceto, the fish-goddess of Ascalon, in Syria, the 
child was fed and fanned by doves until she was discovered 
and adopted by the chief of the royal shepherds. 

Her end is extremely poetical. Defeated by her foes on 
the Indus, and dethroned by her son Ninyas, she was changed 
into a dove, and thenceforth worshipped among the gods. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpenrt. ] 


KIRTS of the coming sedson remain close-fitting about 

the top, but spread into greater amplitude at the bottom. 
Happily the threatened hoop-skirt has not arrived, and the 
fulness is left to fall with a certain grace into easy natural 
folds. Even the umbrella skirt—the name is a trifle mislead- 
ing—is by no means an open umbrella, but an umbrella 
three-quarters closed, and is a very becoming skirt, particu- 
larly when made of stuffs which are supple without being 
limp. 

As regards their length, skirts are of three kinds, the short 
skirt, the long skirt without a train, and the regular trained 
skirt. The short umbrella-skirt is cut with a sloped front 
breadth, two side breadths sloped equally at both edges, and 
either two back breadths joined by their selvages and sloped 
at the outer edge or three sloped equally at both edges, the 
middle of the second one forming the straight back of the 
skirt. Naturally, with a skirt of this kind, containing so 
much material, the bulky trimmings used at the edge of 
sheath skirts a few months ago would be quite incompatible. 
Hence we see skirts of rich figured or striped broché silks 
without any trimming whatever, while those of less weighty 
materials have a narrow ruche, a draped bias band of silk or 
velvet, a moss or feather trimming, or metallic galloon. All 
these trimmings occupy one row, and only in exceptional 
cases are they repeated to make a border of any depth at the 
bottom of the skirt. 

More choice and also more costly are the trimmings con- 
sisting of five, six, seven, eight, or nine rows of ribbons, gal- 
loons, or moss trimmings, placed at intervals of from five to 
seven inches, forming hoops circling the skirt almost its en- 
tire length. A costume made with such a skirt, and accom- 
panied by a cape of the same material, with a double or 
triple collarette, is a most elegant and becoming toilette. For 
example, a gown of golden brown wool with seven bands of 
brown velvet on the skirt, the lowest placed an inch or two 
above the edge and the others at intervals of five inches. 
The corsage enters a girdle of brown velvet fastened in a 
large knot on the side, and opens on a vest of ivory-white 
cloth embroidered in gold, the deep cuffs below the puffed 
sleeves being likewise of embroidered cloth. The cape, 
made of the dress material, has a Watteau pleat on the back 
and a corresponding deep fold in the front, with the space 
between banded five times with velvet, the ends of the vel- 
vet losing themselves under the pleats. The hat is beige 
color, with brown plumes and an ivory-white aigrette with 
gold antenne. 

A skirt which is more graceful for an elaborate dress than 
either the bell or the umbrella skirt, in my opinion, is closer 
and less flaring at the front, and has the back mounted in 
very regular gathers, which lower down widen into organ 
pleats that preserve their contour to the lower edge. The 
front breadth of this skirt is cut a little narrower than that 
of an umbrella skirt, being about twenty inches at the bot- 
tom and sloped to fourteen at the top, where it can be still 
further reduced by darts if necessary. The side breadth is 
just wide enough to carry the skirt beyond the hips, about 
twenty inches at the bottom and ten at the top, straight at 
the middle and gored equally on both sides; the back is in 
six breadths, eighteen inches wide at the lower edge, which 
slope equally on both sides, reducing the width to three 

inches at the top, where they are mounted in six even gath- 
ers or pleats which expand with the breadths. Made of rich 
material, this skirt is left untrimmed. It is lined through- 
out, with the lining cut in breadths exactly like the outside. 
Elaborate gowns have the pleated back separated from the 
front three breadths by a panel of passementerie or of hand- 
some Bourdon lace. « 

This skirt is usually at least four inches longer at the back 
than at the front, and is thus a medium between the round 
and the trained skirt. The latter is rather close at the front, 
beginning to flare at the sides, and spreading at the back 
into four, five, or six round folds. The train may be sepa- 
rated from the front by a panel or a cascade of lace if of the 
same material, or if of a different material it folds in a flat 
pleat upon the tablier, or takes the form of an open tunic 
lined with a color that conforms to the tablier. 

At a dancing reception following a recent grand wedding 
a critical inspection of a score of young ladies’ toilettes—al- 
most all procured for the occasion, and from our best houses 
—disclosed only half a dozen with a full high trimming 
around the bottom of the skirt, and in each case it was evi- 
dent to the connoisseur that the trimming was there for the 
purpose of disguising the somewhat belated cut of the skirt. 
On the other hand, the round skirts, which drew attention 
by the novelty of their shape, were very simply finished, 
with perhaps a scantily gathered roll, or two folds an inch 
wide, or chiefly with a tiny drapery consisting of a bias 
band caught to form festoons by being bunched into little 
chouz at intervals. 

Very young girls wore mostly round bell-skirts, merely 
hemmed, or very simply trimmed; a “‘ vague” corsage, not 
very full, round-waisted, and merging into a deep girdle of 
ribbon, which, if not matching the dress, was at least not a 
pronounced contrast; very short puffed sleeves with long 
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Suéde gloves of light color; no jewels, and no flowers on the 
corsage. 

I must cite one example of a young girl’s dress of the ut- 
most simplicity, but in perfect taste. The material was milk- 
white wool crépon, with pin-head dots embroidered in white 
silk. It is made in a sort of blouse shape, straight front and 
back, but fitted at the side, the skirt just escaping the ground 
and untrimmed, but mounted on a white silk foundation 
skirt which is frilled at the bottom. A deep girdle of dull 
white satin encircles the waist, fastened on the left side un- 
der twin chouz placed slantwise. The bodice has a square- 
cut ‘‘ baby” neck, framed in a ruffle of silk muslin hemmed 
and accordion-pleated, which also droops gracefully over the 
small puffed sleeves. The long Suéde gloves are of a deeper 
cream than the dress, and the little slippers are b:ack French 
kid. 

Young ladies a little older wore, among others, gowns of 
white net, plain or pin-dotted, over a skirt of light silk of 
delicate color, plain or striped. The net skirt is edged with 
a fringed ruche weighted with bead drops, and the silk skirt 
beneath is frilled. The seamless corsage of silk is belted 
with No. 12 ribbon, round at the back and pointed slightly 
at the front, and a tiny bouquet of natural or soi-disant nat- 
ural flowers is thrust into the belt at the side. A frothy 
drapery of net encircles the low neck, with a fluffy knot on 
the shoulder above the short sleeve. No flowers in the hair, 
nor elsewhere than at the belt, where they have the air of 
having been placed incidentally, and very little or nothing 
in the way of jewelry. Long gloves, and fan to conform 
with the gown. The net may be spangled, or beaded with 
gold, silver, or iridescent beads, with drops of the beads in 
the fringed ruche at the foot of the skirt and in’the neck of 
the corsage. Sashes and shoulder-knots usually match the 
gown when it is pink, mauve, blue, or other color, but with 
the various shades of white the accessories are of a color, 
but never of a vivid decided color, unless such color is used 
as a transparent. 

Both young women and women still young are much given 
this season to wearing white—silver white, cream, ivory, and 
also shades on the mastic and pale tan, with draped girdle 
and short puffed sleeves of plain or glacé velvet in light and 
medium colors—rose de Chine, carnation pink, old-rose, a 
whole series of light and medium violets, willow, stem and 
rush green, and the darker Louis XIV. and myrtle greens, 
and old-blues. Dull gold, salmon, and orange-yellow velvet 
are used on silver white, while the various rose, green, and 
violet shades are used on whites tinged with yellow. Very 
harmonious is such a toilette of silvery satin, with a tiny 
drapery of shot gold and ‘cream velvet around the edge of 
the demi-trained skirt; a ‘‘ vague” corsage without visible 
seams, divided from the skirt by a pearl-studded gold belt, 
with bell sleeves of velvet, and a cream lace drapery aboyt 
the low square neck. Long chair (flesh-colored) gloves and 
low white satin slippers with gilt heels. 

EMMELINE RAYMOND. 


PERSONAL. 


Proressor Henry Drummond, of Glasgow, the author of 
religious works with a world-wide circulation, will lecture 
in Boston in the spring on the Evolution of Man, and later 
in the year will appear before the Chautauqua Assembly, 
Chautauqua, New Fork. His lectures in Boston will be 
given on the Lowell foundation, 

—Among the many tributes to the memory of the late 
Phillips Brooks, few will attract wider notice or be more 
worthy of appreciation than the article on the life and work 
of the great divine written by his brother, the Rev. Arthur 
Brooks, D.D., of the Church of the Incarnation, New York 
city, which is announced to appear in the May number of 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 

—Jane Field is winning golden opinions across the water. 
Our English cousins find Miss Wilkins’s touch strong and 
fine. They think that she stands as a writer midway be- 
tween Howells and Hawthorne. The Academy says that 
‘it is singular how nearly it”’ (the dialect) ‘‘ resembles that 
commonly heard in the Weald of Kent and Sussex.” Jane 
Field, in the view of the English critic, is a remarkably vivid 
story, bringing us to original and legitimate work. The old 
woman who forms the desperate resolve to save her daugh- 
ter’s life and right a wrong done her in the distant past, by 
personating a sister to whom she bore a striking resemblance, 
thereby appropriating to herself the property left this sister, 
is just one of those rugged downright persons one might as 
reasonably expect to find in the kingdom of the South Sax- 
ons as in the land of the stars and stripes. 

—Olive Thorne Miller, who is prettily distinguished as 
“The Birds’ Best Friend,” was charmingly entertained the 
other day by the Lend-a-Hand Club of Baltimore. Mrs. Mil- 
ler read one of her delightful papers on the occasion, and, 
as she always does, made a deep impression on her audience. 
Her strong personality is modified by a rare sweetness and 
motherliness of expression, and her manner is wipningly 
attractive. The Linnean Society of New York has lately 
had the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Miller on her favorite 
theme, and the Bazar is hearing from her every week in the 
fine series entitled ‘‘ Pets in the Home.” 

—Now that the Princess of Wales has shown her excel- 
lent common-sense by a practical protest against crinoline, 
actually sending back to the dressmaker several gowns with 
the objectionable feature, a brave member of the New 
York Legislature, emulating her Royal Highness, ante 
introduced a bill, a short time since, the purport of which 
was that the wearing of the hoop-skirt was to be regarded as 
a misdemeanor, punishable by statute. The matter was re- 
ferred, after a bantering debate, to the Committee on Navi- 
gation. It is to be hoped that the revival of crinoline will 
not occur in this end of the century; it would mark a retro- 
grade in progress. 

—One of the most effective presiding officers whose pow- 
ers have been developed during the last decade is Mrs. Helen 
H. Backus, of Brooklyn, New York. Mrs. Backus never loses 
her rare poise and dignity, and a clear bell-like voice with 
peculiar vibrant and carrying power aids her in rendering 
decisions, and also on occasion in making telling little 
speeches. 

—The appointment of Professor of Common Law to the 
Girls’ Lycée of Paris has been given to Mlle. Jeanne Chau- 
vin. 

—Among recently published novels, none has attracted 
more favorable attention than the peculiarly fresh and clever 
story entitled An Exquisite Fool. Not only is the style espe- 
cially pleasing, but it contains a situation so original as to 

pique the curiosity and baffle the penetration of the most 
blasé novel-reader. The novel was issued anonymously, but 
the secret of its authorship has lately been revealed, We 
owe An Exquisite Fool to Miss Poynter, already widely 
known as the author of My Little Lady. 
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THE REBEL QUEEN. 


BY WALTER BESANT 


AvTuon oF Aut Sours an» Conprrions of Men,” ‘Ivory Gate,” 
“ CutLontin oF Ginton,” ETO, 


Cuaprer VIIIL.—~ Continued.) 
IN THE LABORATORY 


‘INCE you say so, Harold.” 

" ‘* When last we parted it was at Sidon. I was going 
on to Beyrout; you were going to make your way to Da 
Heavens! how dull and flat it was without you! 
But you are home, and now we will talk again.” 

I went on to Damascus. In the Lebanon some robbers 
stripped me of all my clothes—I had nothing else—and they 
left me my note-book 
in which you found me. But I got to the city, where I found 
many of our people, and staid there a long time 

here is no laboratory at Damascus, I suppose?” 

No. I thought about a good many things, and I worked 
at my trade to pay my way. I discovered, as I always do, a 
man who would buy in order to sell for more money, as much 
as I would do for him. No man will ever starve who can 
by working put money into another man’s hands. I looked 
about for books—the old Arabic books—in Damascus, but I 
found no profit in them. Books are chiefly for the ignorant, 
und they deceive as much as they lead. ‘There was a physi 
cian in Damascus who boasted himself to be a chemist— ne 
was one of our People. He wanted me to make things for 
him—things to make a woman's eyes bright and her skin soft, 
things to make an old man young again—so that he might 
sell them and grow rich. I refused. He became importu 
nate. So I left the place. Why should I make men rich? 
Besides, I was restless.” 

‘Wherefore? 

I was restless because I was by this time wholly pos 
It was such a thought as threatened 
never to take slape but always to possess me lo the end Men 
I believed that I 
was going mad unless I could get rid of that thought. Sol 
rose and took my staff and set out again 

Which way this time? 

I was so filled with my thought that I took little note of 
where | went or whatI saw. First I went over the mountains 
to Hamath and Aleppo, now I struck the valley of the 
Euphrates, and so up into Armenia. It was a long walk— 
six bundred miles, I believe It was lonely There were 
dangers from wild beasts as well as from robbers gut I 
feared no dangers; I never fell into any worse trouble than 
being robbed of my clothes. I was always thinking as I 
went along about this great idea of mine. Presentiy—I do 
not remember the way—lI got to Trebizonde. Here I found 
many of my people, and I staid there for a while. But 
this thought of mine, which would not leave me day or 
night, made me restless again, and I went away from Trebi 
zonde and travelled eastward, and presently found myself 

Tiflis—among the Russians—and at Astrakhan—and so 
into European Russia, and then—then—ah!—then—” 

You have done more than think of something, Emanuel; 
you have discovered something 
: Yes,” he replied, simply, ‘I have; and I have come to 
England in order to tell you, and you alone.” 

I see it in your eyes. W hy, I was always sure you 
would. A man with your wealth of ideas is bound to dis- 
cover things. Some men poke about purblind You have 
got eyes that see through a stone wall.’ 

Emanuel pulled out of his pocket a little packet of papers 
tied up with string. It was significant that the paper was 
of the commonest and the string of the poorest ‘ There is 
my secret,” he said ‘It is there for you to read, with the 
history of how I came upon it. I give it to you; do what 
you will with it. Only do not open the packet yet—lock it 
up somewhere. Open it and read it after I have told you 
what it is 

There was a smal! safe standing in one corner of the labo 
ratory; Harold opened it and placed the packet within 

There!” be said, locking the door again So much is 
easy. You will tell me more, my friend, when you please— 
I shall not ask He spoke carelessly. A chemical dis 
covery may be from a scientific point of view most impor 
tant, yet not a thing calculated to fire the imagination—a 
combinatiod of gas; a new metal; how to work an old metal: 
4 new salt with properties previously unsuspected. It would 
walt 

Is the safe fire-proof’” asked Emanuel, anxiously 

it is said to be—I hope it will not be tested. In such a 
simple thing it is always best to aceept the assurance of the 
maker. But, indeed, 1 think itis. Do not be anxious about 


mascus 


sessed with a thought 


whom such a thought possesses go mad 


Emanuel heaved—or breathed—or fetched—I think he 
fetched—a deep, deep sigh It is out of my bands at last 
lo-night I shall sleep in peace. The house may catch fire 


vod I shall not mind; I may be run over in the street and 


killed, and it will not matter at all. It will make no differ 
ence to the world, since the thing is in your hands 

But, Emanuel, is it so very great a secret, then? 

It is great enough—you will not believe this until you 


learn what it is—-great enough, I say, to change the whole 
future of the world 
Harold opened bis eyes and bis mouth. The latter gesture 
s unworthy a philosopher, but it is traditional—and it is 
conventional It means astonishment, combined, in some 
cases, With incredulity 

Change the futu’ . of the world?” he echoed 

As only a chemical discovery can. Gunpowder, steam 
electricity, anwsthetics—we get them all through chemistry 
[his is another victory over the forces of Nature 

When will you tell me, Emanuel?” 

Presently. Meantime "—he laughed gently—‘‘ find me 

largest adjective in your language: ‘stupendous 

wmazing epoch-making’—what you will, and keep it 
ready for use Ol! 1 did well to be restless, since I was 
possessed with such a discovery.’ 
sul Good Heavens 

Yes. I want to tell it after my own fashion. You 
emember how we used to talk, after nightfall, outside the 

ts. in the cool dry air which stimulates the brain better 


in champagne—well, I want to talk to you again like that 

1 so tell you thus. Patience, my friend, for a littl Now 
h 1 had that secret in my mind, fully grown, proved, 
ind read » be put into prac tice—not written, not commu 
nicated to anybody, but lying in my mind—and I was only 
one of a company—a herd—of starving wretches driven 
across Russia, penniless and in rags, with this great Thing 


newly born and living in my head. Oh! The words, the 
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formula, the letters burned themselves in my brain. All day 
long I saw them written in-the sky; all night long a voice 
shouted them in my ears. I had no means of writing any- 
thing—there was neither paper nor pencil. ‘Then I thought 
what if I were to die? Some of our company did die. Fa- 
tigue, exposure, anguish, bad food, killed many of them. 
What if the same causes killed me? Men die suddenly at 
any time. The heart stops; there is an end. Something 
falls upon them and kills them; they are murdered; they 
fall sick and die; then all their knowledge dies with them. 
To the next world we carry neither our wisdom nor our 
foolishness, neither our wealth nor our poverty. The terror 
of it alone was near to killing me. But I didnotdie. When 
we arrived at a place with some civilization I hastened to 
write it down. Yes, even before washing and eating, I 
wrote it down and addressed it with your name—Harold 
Alleyne, London. Even then I had no rest, because it might 
be stolen and might fall into the hands of some one who— 
Well, it is safe at last. I have come across Europe with the 
packet in my hands. I have not lost it, I bave not been 
robbed, the train was not destroyed by a collision, nor was 
the steamer wrecked. The packet is safe at last and in your 
hands.” 

“To say '--Harold tried to repress his own excitement— 
‘to say that you have made me curious is to say a thing 
ridiculous. lam burning to know—but you shall tell me at 
your own time. I have your secret locked up safely.’ 

‘You shall use it as you like. I give it to you 

‘Nonsense! How can I make use of your discovery? By 
selling it? You would scarcely approve of that. If you 
honor me with your confidence that is everything to me. It 
is your discovery. You shall have the honor and the fame 
of it 

Emanuel shook his head. 

‘I want neither honor nor fame,” he said. ‘‘I want to 
do something—if possible, something great—before I go 
hence and am no more seen. I am a lonely man, with 
neither wife nor child. What can it matter when I am dead 
if my name is spoken of all over the world? Thatis a great 
thing, but the inventor—the man to whom the discovery was 
granted—is such a man that he does quite as well to keep 
unknown. Let him who has children make himself known; 
it is for their advantage; honor to him may mean consider- 
ation to them. I have no children to remember me.” 

‘You are not old—you may still marry and have chil- 
dren,” 

‘Impossible. If for no other reason, because I am poor. 
The woman whom I covld marry would not marry me. 

Some chemists turn their discoveries into gold.” 

‘Yes. Lbhave known many such ’’—he laughed a little. 

I told you of the physician of Damascus. There was also 
another, a chemist in Munich—one of the People. I found 
something by which he could make money—a new dye, a 
new kind of soap, something foolish. He proposed to make 
me a partner if I would keep on inventing things out of 
which he could make money. Oh, I was to become so rich, 
so rich! But I left him and came away. I had my carving 
tools, and I left him to his money—to his more money. And 
they say there is no more idolatry! Now, behold a thing 
which you have not considered, because you think it does 
not concern you. Nay, you have never been taughtit. All 
the curses and troubles, the consequences and results of 
wickedness and ignorance, which afflict humanity fall with 
twofold force upon the Chosen People. Whatever we du, 
whatever we suffer, it is of a kind more intense than falls 
upon others. See how miserably poor are our poor; not 
commonly poor, like your people, but miserably, cruelly 
poor; see how those of us who pursue money work for it 
with an ardor unknown to your people. In all things we 
are in extreme. Well, let there be one man, at least, in the 
world—Jew or Christian—who does not want money. And 
let me be that man.” 

Soit. You shall be that man. You shall give your dis- 
covery to the world. Yet you may retain for yourself—and 
laudably—the honor and the glory of it. You would not 
refuse such honor as one man of science gives to another 
for a great achievement.” 

‘We will speak of that hereafter. I have told you, partly, 
why I came here. Now, for the present, I must go.” He 
rose, but lingered awhile. ‘‘It is very good to see your 
face again, my friend—the only friend I have in this country. 
Other friends I have found since I began to go up and down 
the face of the earth; but you are the best. For you are of 
those who can draw out of a man whatever the Lord—or 
the Devil—has put into him, his best or his worst. You 
know not your own power. Every man has his own—what 
is it?—his own magnetic power. Some make men reveal 
themselves—you are one; a woman who loved you would 
reveal all her soul to you. Some make men listen, follow, 
fight, die, all with that magnetic power. Chemistry cannot 
control it or discover it. Well, we talked in the Desert; in 
this crowded city it is difficult to talk. My own place is 
more open. Will you come to see me in my lodging?” 

Where are you staying?” 

It is a long way from here, but you can reach it by train. 
Here is my address He wrote it on a slip of paper. ‘‘I 
lodge in the house of one Bernard, to whom I was recom 
mended by one of our People. 1 believe he lives by betting 
on horses. His daughter appears to be respectable. She 
teaches music—chiefly, I believe, an instrument called the 
banjo. When one begins to think, its tinkling is not per- 
ceived.” 

‘Shall I come to-morrow?” 

‘No, Harold. Nor the next day. I have something else 
to say with it. Let methbink. There is no hurry, and now 
that you have the packet in your possession I can rest and 
think. I will write to you or call upon you.” 

But it must be soon, Emanuel. What! You have made 
a discovery which will change the future of the world? 
You have made a discovery which you call stupendous, and 
you keep the world waiting?” 

‘All in good time, my friend. Remember, I have come 
straight from Russia with this secret in my brain. I want 
to rest a little and to think. There are other things to say. 
Let me rest and think.” 4 

You shall rest and think as long as you please, Emanuel 
You shall tell me when you please and how you please, and 
I will not be impatient. You are the master of your own 
secret. But—to change the future of the world? What 
have you found that will change the future of the world? 
There—there—I will wait. In your own good time.” 

‘I have taken—I do not know why—certain persons 
advised it—an English name; many of my people do that 
for their own purposes. I am one Ellis for the time.” 

Emanuel Ellis. Good. To me you are always plain 
Emanuel.” 2 

will be anything you please, so that you do not forget 
me. I was wondering as I came along whether you would 
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remember me or not. Four years is a long time for a young 
man to remember. In youth one should live a full rich life, 
always making new friends, learning new things, having new 
experiences. One has still so much to learn. Yet you bane 
not forgotten your friend of four years since. It is very 
good.” 

His eyes fell upon the photograph on the table. He 
started, looked at it again, caught it up eagerly. Then he 
put it down with a sigh. ‘‘Ah!” he cried, ‘‘I thought I 
remembered the face. It is like a woman I knew twenty 
years ago. But she must now be old. This girl is some- 
thing like her. Curious! Your friend is a Jewess.” 

No; she is a Moor—a Spanish Moor.” 

‘There are no Spanish Moors. There are Spaniards of 
Moorish descent, but they are long since mixed and Jost in 
the general population. This girl is of the Spanish Jews, 
like me.” He took up the photograph again. *‘ Strange! 
there certainly is in her face the resemblance that I fancied. 
Now I have lost it—now it cqgmes again. How cana picture 
change its expression? Nay; it isa trick of memory. Well, 
my friend "—he replaced the photograph—"* it is the face of 
a Spanish Jewess. There are many women like her in 
Spain.” 

‘No, Emanuel. There is none like this woman in all the 
world.” 

‘Is that so, my friend? Is that so? Then,” he said, 
solemnly, ‘* the Lord grant you your heart's desire and never 
to tire of it—never to wonder why you desired it, never to 
wish it changed!” 

Cuapter IX. 
THE COUSINS 


‘Mr. Sypney Bernarp, Mr. Aldebert Angelo.” 

Madame Elveda took the cards from the saiver, read them 
aloud, and looked up. 

‘Who are these gentlemen?” 

‘* They ask to see you, madame.” 

‘What is their business? What do they want? Are they 
gentlemen?” 

‘They are dressed like gentlemen, madame,” replied the 
servant, cautiously. ‘They want to see you on business of 
importance, they say 

Madame Elveda hesitated a moment. 
said, ‘‘show them in.” 

She was sitting in her own room alone; it was about four 
in the afternoon. 

When her two visitors appeared she changed color slightly, 
for they belonged to the People whom she had disowned 
and to the religion she had deserted for twenty years. She 
rose. ** You wish to see me, gentlemen?” 

‘If you please, madame,” one of them replied, bowing. 

“Will you kindly proceed straight to the business which 
has brought you here? If it is likely to be a long business 
you had better take chairs.” 

One of the two was apparently a prosperous man of busi 
ness—well dressed, fat, and polite—-the one who bowed. The 
other, lean and sharp-eyed, looked round the room curiously 
and gazed unabashed upon the lady without bowing at all 
He was dressed in sporting guise. You have seen both these 
gentlemen already. 

They took chairs and sat down side by side before the 
table. Madame Elveda looked at their cards again and lifted 
her pince-nez. The manner of her doing this conveyed a 
reproach—a suggestion—of intrusion. However, she sat 
down again and took up a paper-knife,with which she tapped 
the table. 

“Now, gentlemen, if you please. 
cause—you want a subscription.” 

‘No,” said the man of the Turf, sharply, ‘‘ we want no 
subscription, and we represent no Cause.” 

** Not at all,” added the merchant, but softly; ‘* we neither 
invite nor give subscriptions to any Cause. We are quite 
satisfied with the law of the land for the protection of order 
and the relief of the unfortunate. So long as the law of the 
land allows us to carry on our own business for ourselves 
we are satisfied.” 

‘ Weil, gentlemen, in your own way and at your own time 
I suppose that your own time is valuable.” 

‘I will introduce our business,” the man of commerce 
went on, ‘‘ by introducing ourselves—my brother and myself. 
My name is, in business, Aldebert Angelo. My private res 
idence is in this road, not many doors from you, Madame 
Elveda. You will therefore perceive, to begin with, that I 
am a substantial man.” 

‘He is a substantial man,” echoed the other. 

**I have a little place in Mortimer Street, of which you 
may have heard. Pictures, I see you have”—he looked round 
the room—*“ and a little bric-A-brac. That vase between the 
windows looks a pretty thing. At my place there are always 
pictures and bric-A-brac and valuable things to be seen. All 
the collectors know me.” 

‘They all know him well,” echoed the other man. 

‘I have at the same time other little things going.” 

** Little things?” echoed his brother. ‘‘ He runs a theatre, 
and he’s got a financial paper, and shares in a sporting paper 
—little things, he calls them.” 

‘*My brother here,” continued the Merchant Adventurer, 
“is a man very well known in certain circles. Perhaps you 
are not familiar with the Turf? My brother is a racing man, 
a betting man, a book-maker. As such he is well known and 
deeply respected as a man of his word, and a substantial 
man—” 

*Except—” his brother interrupted. 

‘Of course, except on the occasion of continued bad luck 
There are vicissitudes, as we may say, ups and downs in 
every line of life. I myself could speak of losses which 
would amaze you—enough to make most men’s hair turn 
gray. But, my brother, under the name of Sydney Bernard 
—or Syd, as he is familiarly called by his friends—carries 
on large transactions with enormous risks.” 

‘Enormous!” echoed the sportsman. ‘‘ But these risks 
eat into business. But I am doing pretty well—not like my 
brother here, but pretty well.” 

‘Indeed!” Madame Elveda received these communica- 
tions with profound coldness, looking the two men straight 
in the face. To see them the more plainly and the better to 
mark her sense of cold astonishment, she again put up her 
eye-glasses. “I do not at all understand why I am toid these 
interesting facts.” 

‘You soon will,” said Mr. Bernard. 

** Excuse me, brother,” with softness. 
to Madame Elveda immediately. Remember, we are stran 
gers to her, and intruders. Patience! Madame, we have in- 
formed you of these particulars in order that you may not 
begin by suspecting that we have come to borrow or to ask 
anything of you. We have no designs upon your fortune, 
believe me. Now, we carry on our trade, as is often the cus- 
tom of our People, under assumed names. I am Aldebert 


“In that case,” she 


You represent some 


‘We will explain 















Angelo in business; among ourselves I am Solomon Albu.” 
Madame Elveda’s face flushed. ‘‘ My brother, who is Syd- 
ney Bernard in business, among his own friends is Isaac 
Albu,—and—Madame Elveda—we are your cousins.” 

‘*My cousins?” She turned from crimson to pallor, like 
a school-girl. ‘‘My cousins? I was not aware that I had 
any.” : 

“ Your cousins. Your second cousins,” said the merchant. 
“We had the same great-grandfather. Our grandfathers 
were brothers.” 

‘ Your second cousins,” repeated Mr. Bernard. 

‘‘Suppose that to be the case,] neither deny nor accept 
the fact. I say that I neither refuse nor recognize the cousin- 
ship. I dm still unable to understand why you have called 
ipon me or what you want with me.” She spoke with ap 
parent unconcern, but ber hand trembled. The unexpected 
appearance of a forgotten cousin may at any time be more 

ian embarrassing. ‘The last thing Madame Elveda looked 

r was the appearance of cousins in London. 

Then the man of the Turf took up the parable, speaking 

sugbly. His manner was quick; he wanted the softness of 
is brother; no doubt his profession explained the differ 
ence. ‘‘ You will do just as you please,” he said, ‘‘ about 

cknowledging the cousinship. It is there, you know, wheth- 
you acknowledge it or not. You can't choose your rela 
yns, however proud you may get. As for us, however, we've 
tt nothing to gain from you and nothing to ask of you. 
You may disown us if you like; if you do, we are not going 
it of our way to claim cousinship. Very likely you may 
vant to disown all your family. Do so if you like—nobody 
cares; but you belong to them all the same. Remember 
that. You are not too polite to us, and, this visit over, I 
n't think we shall want to trouble you again.” 

If I only understood the reason of this visit,” said Ma- 
ime Elveda, a little more politely; ‘‘if you would only be 

good as to tell me why you came at all. Can you not 
rceive that when one has lived forty years aud more with- 
it knowing that one has cousins the question is very nat- 
ral—can we not very comfortably continue apart for the 
rest of our lives?” 

Presently, presently,” Mr. Aldebert Angelo answered, 
softly. ‘* We'll come to that presently. My brother is 
hasty—on the Turf one has to be prompt. In business we 
earn to make allowance. Well, Madame Elveda, you are 
naturally a little surprised at so unexpected a visit, and one 
can understand you are not anxious to find out a lot of 
cousins Who may want assistance from you. Poor relations 
are a nuisance always, even to the richest. But then, you 
see, we've all got poor relations, especially we of the People, 
because we keep our genealogies. Now let me explain to 
you more clearly who we are. It is going back a hundred 
years and more. Your grandfather and our grandfather 
were brothers; they were born about the year 1785 in the 
Ghetto of Rome; they were by descent Spavish—Sepbardim. 
Their ancestors were settled in Spain from time imme- 
morial; they went to Spain before the Maccabees even. You 
remember that?” 

Madame shook her head—a gesture which might mean 
anything. 

It is true all the same,” said Mr. Sydney Bernard, snort- 
ing, ‘whether you remember it or not. What! Not re- 
member your own grandfather?” 

‘Peace, brother. Let me go on. They were very poor 
boys, but the Revolution came, and after the Revolution the 
Wars. Then they got their chance. That was a splendid 
time for poor boys. Never before had our People found 
such a chance. My grandfather attached himself, when he 
was quite a lad, to the French armies as a sutler, you know. 
Your grandfather joined the other side. My grandfather 
wasn’t lucky. Either he couldn't get the contracts he want 
ed, or else he couldn't get paid, or the French armies went 
without contracts at all—the men foraged and looted for 
their support—I don't know. He followed the French 
armies, anyhow. Perhaps it was only with a cask of brandy 
in a cart; perhaps it was with a singin’ show; he went where 
they went, and he had his ups and downs. The Moscow 
business completely broke him up; after that he brought 
whatever money he had saved from the wreck—it wasn’t 
much—over here, and settled in Whitechapel in a humble 
way. Thatis his history, and we are his grandsons; there is 
another of us, brother Ezekiel, who hasn't got on so well as 
we two—you may find him any day in his shop in Went- 
worth Street. Yet Ezekiel, he does pretty well—pretty well 
—in his small way. We have a sister, too, but she is in the 
Argentine Republic with her husband. Also in quite a small 
Way 
Madame Elveda inclined her head, recovering her dignity. 

lt is many years,” she said, ‘since I was reminded of the 
family history—my grandfather's brother was a being whose 
existence was never revealed to me, I assure you. That 
part of it is quite new to me, and I had no reason to suspect 
the existence of this branch of the family. Pray believe so 
much; and, again, one naturally puts the question, If for 
forty years we have lived apart, ignorant of each other, why 
hot continue? You say that you want nothing of me. Cer 
tinly I want nothing of you.” 

One moment. We will come to that immediately. Let 
us return to the family history. Your grandfather, on the 
other hand, was a favorite of fortune. Everything, from 
the very beginning, prospered with him. Ah!”’—the speaker 
sighed and rubbed his hands—‘‘it is a beautiful history! It 
makes one happy only to think of such chances offered and 
such chances seized. He was always on the other side— 
against the French. His side sometimes lost their battles, 
but they paid their contractors. He worked his way up, 
eginning, like his brother, with a cask of brandy and a 
‘ as a sutler and a camp-follower. One can see him 
working his way upwards, taking small subcontracts, and 
80 getting on. His big job was with the British army in 
Spain. The French sacked and pillaged, and paid nobody. 
lhe British troops took nothing, but paid for everything; 

they paid the contractor. Albu supplied them. You 
will find it written in the books that one Albu found them 
n, beef, pork, and bread; but it is not in the books what 
Albu made out of it for himself.” He laughed softly. ‘‘ No- 
ody knows that except you, cousin. Yet everybody knew 
that he left a very large fortune. He had only one son— 
your father. Unlike most of us, your father was content 
with what he had—to be sure, it was a good heap—and he 
left it all to you, his only daughter. You were born about 

year 1849, in Paris, which your father preferred to any 
Other place on account of its pleasures. Your father en- 
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joyed life, as a rich man should. He had every right to all 
the pleasures that money can command. He died in 1869, 
the year before the War. You see, 1 know your history 
pretty well. You came of age in 1870, and you married, be- 
ing then in Paris, one Emanuel Elveda, also, like yourself, 
of the Sephardim 


You were married in the Synagogue, 
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Rue Notre Dame de Nazareth. He was a young man of 
great scientific attainments, but he had no money. You 
thought to rule the house because you had the money; but 
you were wrong. And as you would not obey’ him, your 
husband left you. He went abroad, and is, I suppose, dead. 
There, cousin, is the whole of your family history — and 
ours. 

‘** Well, these details are in the main true; at all events, 
I shall not dispute them. Again, seeing that I have long 
since cut myself off from any counection with my own Peo- 
ple—whom I have left entirely—and seeing you have no 
personal interests to advance, i am still at a loss to under- 
stand why. you came.” 

** We knew beforehand that we should be coldly received. 
You have separated from us; you have a daughter who has 
been taught to hate her own feouth, and you pretend to be 
of Moorish descent.” 

**My daughter shall never, if I can help it, belong to a 
People which keeps its women in subjection.” 

Mr. Angelo bowed. ‘Pardon me,” he said, softly, but 
with dignity; ‘‘ but she does belong to that People. You 
may desert your own folk, but you cannot cast them off. 
The ties of family canvot be cut asunder. In times of trou- 
ble, which never fail to arrive, there will be no one to help 
you—no one to whom you can turn—but your own People. 
You can never make friends, real friends, outside your kith 
and kin. A Frenchman may become the friend of an Eng- 
lishman, but true friendship between Jew aud Christian is 
impossible.” 

** Is this what you came to say?” 

“‘Itis. You thought that you would have no relations at 
ali; you wished to be quite alone in the world rather than 
belong to the People; you slipped out of the Synagogue; 
you thought, because you no longer openly belonged to us, 
that you had become quite free of us. Well, now you know 
that you have whole families of cousins. Do vot be afraid 
of them. They will not annoy you in any way; they will 
not cross your path or place themselves in your way or ask 
anything of you. But when you are in doubt or trouble 
you can remember that you have cousins, and you can come 
to us. You are a woman and alone, and you have a Child. 
When you fall into trouble you can come to us. You are 
rich; where there is money there are sharks. When they 
try to rob you, remember that you can come to us. In any 
case of difficulty or doubt, always remember that we are 
ready to advise and to protect you.” 

** There!” said Mr. Sydney Bernard. ‘ That's the meaning 
of the whole business. My brother offers to advise you as 
to your investments. It is a most dreadful thing to think 
of all this money being wasted and lost through its being in 
the hands of a woman who knows nothing. Take my bro- 
ther’s offer. He won't charge you anything, he won't put 
your money in avy of his own ventures, and he'll double it 
for you if it was millions. And mind! Nota cent for him- 
self. This is a bona fide offer, all out of his good heart—be- 
cause you are his cousin. My brother here has got the best 
heart in the world, and if you have any doubt about his po- 
sition, go and look at his house, as big as this, and crammed 
with pictures and china and things. Or you should look 
into his place in Mortimer Street, where you would be aston- 
ished. ‘The sight alone would make you feel confidence in 
him.” 

“‘Tam much obliged to you both, gentlemen,” said Ma- 
dame, ‘‘ but really, so far, I have done very well for myself; 
I want no advice or assistance of any kind. As for placing 
my affairs in the hands of either of you, may I remind you 
that you are perfect strangers to me?” 

** What he feels,” Mr. Bernard continued, ‘“‘even more 
than I, is the danger that all this money of yours may be 
lost. What? You are out of the Synagogue just now, but 
you'll come back some day, and so will your daughter. Bet- 
ter have your money looked after while you can.” 

‘‘Hard to make; hard to keep; easy to lose,” said the 
Merchant. ‘‘ Not that I am prepared to take over or to pro- 
pose the management of your great estates. I only offer my 
best advice, if you will allow me to advise. Money has 
wings.” 

** Nobody knows this better than ourselves,” the man of 
the Turf continued. ‘‘ All Jews are gamblers; we can’t sit 
down; we are never contented. We must be speculating, 
sporting, gambling—it is our life. Here’s my brother, not 
content with his big business, must needs have his theatre 
and his paper. There's more sport to be got out of a thea- 
tre than out of a dozen race-courses. This ought not to 
make you trust him Jess, but more. You dabble yourself, 
no doubt, in something.” 

Madame inclined her head again, and once more tapped 
the table with her paper-knife. 

** We first heard of you,” the Merchant continued, ‘‘through 
my daughter, who was at Newnham with yours; Clara An- 
gelo her name is. She played Esther in the play you had 
the other night. Oh! | heard all about it. When she 
talked about Francesca Elveda, of course I knew she must 
be one of our People. Then I made inquiry, and learned 
that Isabel Albu had married one Emanuel Elveda. So we 
pieced it all together.” 

‘Clara Angelo?” Madame looked astonished. ‘‘Is she 
your daughter? Why, I thought—” 

‘Clara does look like a Christian sometimes. Fair hair 
and blue eyes; yet there's always a something, come to look 
a little closer. She knows nothing about the cousinship, 
though; we've told nobody, and we're not going to tell any 
body. Clara knows what people she belongs to—why not? 
But she knows nothing about the Elvedas, aud I don’t think 
she knows about the sutler, Yes, Clara is your daugh 
ter’s friend, and they don’t know that they are cousins. 
Nice girl, my Clara, isn't she? Accomplished girl, well- 
educated girl, fit for the highest Society—even your own, 
cousin.” 

Madame bowed again gravely. Then she rose. The two 
men rose too 

“I ought to thank you both,” she said. ‘I feel that I 
ought to take this visit as an act of kindness—” 

‘* We are cousins,” said Mr. Angelo; ‘* that means every 
thing.” 

‘You evidently regard me as still a woman of your reli- 
gion, under the tutelage of men, therefore in need of protec- 
tion and guidance. I assure you that I need no protection; 
I am perfectly well able to protect myself. As for my for- 
tune, it is placed in what I consider safety; it has not been 
disturbed for a great many years, and I do not want to dis- 
turb it. I discovered long ago that if I would rescue my 
child from the disgraceful subjection of women I must leave 
the People; with this view I have tried to keep from her 
the origin of our family; she believes herself Moorish, as 
you know—that is the sole reason of what might appear to 
you a deception otherwise foolish. When I parted with my 
husband I parted with the People. I resolved then that I 
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would never acknowledge them again,nor would I have any 
friendship with them. If I could not continue with the man 
who possessed everything that is noblest in the race, I would 
no longer continue with the rest. I belong to you no longer. 
Write me as one dead. I have left your religion.” 

{ro BR OonTINUED.} 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mes. C. E. H. awp Orners.—As your dining-room windows face the 
north, you cannot do betier than treat them with either sash or French 
curtains of some yellow material. Tbe yellow Swiss might be used if 
you have already purchased it, but otherwise figured Madras, silkoline, or 
sateen will be better by far. You can obtain any one of the three in yel- 
low tones, and in a variety of excellent designs. If you decide upon sash 
curtains which cover the lower panes only, make them with a narrow frill 
and casing top and bottom, and with wide frills down the centre edges. 
Kan smal) brass rods through the casings, “yy them to the upper 
and lower edges of the a If you prefer French curtains, cat them 
long enough 'o hang below the window and nearly to the floor. Put full 
gathered frills down both of the inner edges, simply hem the bottom, and 
make a narrow frill and casing at the top of each. Run a brass rod 
through the casings of both, leaving the frills free to lap one over the 
other, and canght in place with a stitch at the edge of each. Then 
loop each curtain back and up with either cord and tassel or a band of 
the material edged with a frill, and fasten the loop to an ornamental hook 
placed aout midway of the lower sash on the outer edge of the frame 
Swise in any color will not make satisfactory Jong or inver curtains; it ix 
far too thin and perishable; but you can purchase Madras curtains in 
charming colors and desigus for littie if any greater cost. If they are 
longer than you need, turn over the extra length upon the right side ; and 
if not already finished, edge it with a fringe. Two or three inches below 
the fold ran in a casing wide enough to admit the pole, and the fulners 
will adjast itself; or if your ceiling is bigh and you require all the length, 
sew on large brass rings; bat in no case arrange any pleats that will make 
the curtaine take stiff ungraceful lines. Pat no additional decoration 
such as a scarf or fringe, upon the poles, but leave the curtaius free to 
be pushed aside at will. All over-drapery, as it is called, is sadly out of 
place, and at best is only an upholsterer’s fad, to which no thinking per- 
son should submit. For your chamber windows, frilled or raffled cur- 
tains will be prettier by far than plain ones, but which is better can ouly 
be determined by the amount of money you are free to expend. Do not 
use fringe or balls of any sort, as in all soft stuffs ruffles give a far better 
effect. For the sonth windows, sash curtains of figured white or cream 
Madras, together with the Venetian blinds, are all that is really neces- 
sary, at least for the summer months; bat additional drapery of Madras 
or some Oriental cotton material of a color well suited to each room 
will greatly enhance the effect. Hang two curtains at each section of 
the bay-windows, and loop them as already suggested. Your tam- 
boured curtains will do excellently well for the bay-window. Hang 
them also with a frill at the top over a casing for the brass rod, anc 
loop them after precisely the same manner as the Madras or Swiss 
muslin. The cottage drapery requires no finish besides that supplied 
by the border, except, indeed, a hem forthe lower edge. Madras is 
somewhat better than cottage drapery, but as the effect depends more 
upon color than quality, a good selection of either will make as charming 
curtains as you need wish. The best means of hiding the ugly fireplaces 
is to place low threefold screens before them both. Bat if you are fond 
of growing plants and have a fair measure of success with them, either 
palins or India-rubber plants placed upon the hearth will add greatly to 
the room. As they require very little sunshine, they flourieh within-<doors 
where few other plants would live, and if occasionally allowed an outing, 
will make the very bhandsomest screen it is posr{bie to select. The chenille 
portiéres will answer admirably, provided the cc'or suits your rooma, and 
can be used with new furnishings if the tone be correct; the material 
itself is quite the proper thing. If your doors open in place of sliding, 
you may hany your curtains in any one of three ways—outside the casing 
on the opposite side from the door, between the casings, or on the doors 
themselves by means of a crane which will swing with the door, and open 
or close us it is opened or closed. In the space between the library and 
dining-room, where there are no doors, one pair is sufficient if the color 
agrees with both rooms; if not, a suitable pair should be bung on either 
side. They may be pinned with curtain pins and slipped into the rings, 
or made with a casing, just as you may prefer. Let the extra length han 
over from the top, and if it is not fnished with a fringe, sew on smal 
balls or tassels as an edge. 

“ Anti-Enoiisu.”—A girl five feet tall, though only thirteen years old, 
should wear skirts that reach to her shoe-tops. A second article on 
“ Home-made Candies, Cooked,” was published in Bazar No. 44 of last 
year's volume. 

Suusouisxe.—A waiter serving dinner should wear a dress-coat, white 
vest, black trousers, and white necktie. A waiting-maid at breakfast and 
luncheon wears a light calico dress with cap and apron. A black wool 
dress is worn instead at dinner. 

Junz.—A cloak for your baby boy of twenty months should reach to 
his ankles. It should be pleated to a yoke which is covered with a round 
cape. A rolling collar and large sleeves complete it. His dresses are 
box-pleated from weck to waist in front and back, and fall to the ankle. 
Round belted{waisis are also worn. The collar is turned over and opens 
in front and back alike, and cuffs are similarly shaped. White nainsook 
or cambric is the material. 

Lintuue H, W.—Inquire of the manufacturers of artificial flowers. 

E. M. L.—See the directions for transferring embroidery designs in Ba- 
zar No. 50 of jast year’s volume, 

Mus. J. N. C.—Wolfenberg is issued in book form. The price is $1 50. 

Sanan J.—Get crépon at $1 a yard for a black dress for church in spring 
and summer. Make with Directoire jacket and skirt trimmed with black 
satin ribbon by suggestions in New York Fashions of this number of the 
Bazar 

Manian L.—Black gros grain ribbon strings are used instead of a white 
throat bow on widows’ bonnets, Try the new silk grenadine veiling. 

any A.—Read about bedlinen and spreads in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 6. 

Anna.—You can buy the pictures you desire in great variety and at any 
price. Have them framed rather simply in oak and gold, 

E. 8. W.—Let your sister-in-law leave your cards for you. Send your 
card in response to tea cards, etc.; the mourning border explaine itself. 
Use French lawns and corded batiste for thin black cotton dresses, 

Constant Reaper.—For refreshments have salads, croquettes, game 
paté, delicate sandwiches, ices, straw berries, cakes, confections, and coffee. 
Apnouncement cards should be sent to your entire list. Get white satin 
surah or else striped taffeta silk for Jane bridemaids’ gowns. Trim with 
lace and ribbon. 

Vusta.—It is considered more elegant to write out the date than to put 
it in figures, probably because it is a distinction between social and busi- 
ness correspondence. In the latter, where brevity is moet important, 
figures are more desirable. Get large-meshed Tascan net, and trim with 
insertion and satin ribbon bands on bast and skirt. Make a flowing Em- 
pire dress of the net over a fitted slip of black satin. See dingrams for 
skirts in Bazar No. 6. 

Srascrisen.—lt is not necessary to make a call after a tea. The card 
which you send credits you the same as appearing at the tea, and is many 
times more satisfactory to both parties 

Sootac.—A semi-official affair of that sort is exempt from the neual so- 
cial consequences. If any of the women ask you to call, and you wish 
to continue the acquaintance, do so; if not, let the matter drop. 

Jxasioa.—The finger-bow! practice you mention is Sen nice, though 
a similar custom obtains among Orientals. Have nothing but thin bread 
aud butter, wafers, and delicate cuke with your ordinary afternoon tea. 
Yes, have « place for wraps, and a tray in the ball for carda, 

Provipexor.—If a man is approved and received by your hostess there 
is po reason why you may not ask him to call upon you. Introduce your 
younger sister as “* My sister, Miss Mary Jones.” 

Leiv.—Yon are quite right in your idea. Your busband may pay the 
call alone, taking your cards for the ladies of the family; or you may 
send cards on the last reception day. 

M. A. L.—It is in doubtful taste to use either crest or coat of arms in this 
country. If you desire to do so, however, you can use your family crest, 
but not the arma. 

Baooxtiys.—Cards of condolence demand no return. Notes should be 
anewered after a reasonable time. Of course you will not pay calis for 
several month. 

Op Sunscrinen.—The most nenal way of introducing a débutante is at 
an afternoon tea. Send out your cards, with your own and your dangh- 
ter’s names and date and hours of reception. Invite some young girls to 
assist in receiving, and stand yourself by your daugliter’s side. 

Furquret Reapen.—You may say, “ Mrs Brown, allow me to present 
Mr. Smith.” A gentleman will naturally await recognition from a lady. 

W. 8.—Your engagement may be announced in one of several ways— 
the society colamu of your daily paper; or you can give a dinner or re- 
ception, and introduce your fiancé ; or simply let it be known among your 
friends. 

L. E. H.—You may address a spinster as “ My dear madam” with pro- 
priety in either case. 

Pexriexity.—All wedding expenses are defrayed by the bride's family. 
Send announcements to your entire list. For your wedding “ spread " 
have salads, creamed oysters, small birds, croquettes, ices, fruit, and 
coffee. 

M. M, 8.—It is always in questionable taste for a married woman to 
accept pronounced attentions from other men than ber husband. 

Mepa.—It depends upon the natare of your club. Why not have a his- 
torical party? Let each girl represent a character in history, while the 
others ‘7 to guess her identity. Award a prize to the one best carrying 
out the 
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Dinner or Reception Toilettes. 


)! UE and gold changeable velvet is the material of one _ 
R of these gowns, made in demi-trained princesse style, Fig 
with full sleeves terminating in lace cuffs The front is 
draped with cream lace, which is gathered to the square 
opening of the neck falls 
straight on one side, and on the 
other is ai sped to ti back, and 
thence carried downward in a 
jabot 
Figured pale b silk muslin 
is the material of a pretty demi 
trained dress, mounted over 
light blue silk, and edged with 
a full lace ruche at the bottom 
of the skirt The bodice is 
edged with a narrow black vel Mit 
vet bel vith a Rhine - stone Sith 
buckle It is draped with lace 


about the neck. and has bell 


shaped sleeves of lace 


Lace Fichus and Bodice. 
TS Marie Antoinette fichu 


Fig. 1, with which a too 
sombre bodice may be prettily 
lightened on occasion, is made 
of lace twelve inches deep 


I'wo yards and three-quarters 
of lace are required, and three 
vards of ribbon two inches and 
a half wide to form the ruff 


cross at the front, and meetin a 


rosette at the waist in the back 
The ribbon is box-pleated for a 
space of ten inches at the mid 
d und the remainder is fold 
ed. The lace is gathered and 
joined to its lower edge, gradu 
illy tapering at the front to the 
scallopededge. A second small 


ribbon rosette is p sced on the 
ruff at the back 


The lace bodice, Fig. 2, which 
is worn over s silk bodice 18 
made ‘of écru lace ten inches 
deep It is fastened on the 
shoulder and at the sice The 
lower edge is pleated in and 
finished with a ribbon belt, and 
s ribbon stock-collar with a 


rosette is at the neck Double 
epaulettes of lace are headed by 
ribbon straps with shoulder 
knots 

lhe fichu Fig. 3 is made of 
cream lace eight inches wide 
which is run with narrow rib 
bons It is pleated in at the 
waist, and completed by a belt 


and « lar of lace backed with 
silk Small rosettes of the rib 
bon cover t fastening on the 


shoulder! 


Morning Jacket. 


Sex stration on page 173. 
DINK French flannel is the 
material of this dainty 


morning jacket. The half-fitted 
front is tucked, and is belted 
evith ribbons coming from the 
sides A deep pinked ruffle 
edges the bottom, and narrower 
ruffles finish the neck and wrists 
and droop in jabots down the 
front 
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DISHES FOR LENTEN 
TEAS. 

Lobster Farci.—Put a teacup of milk on to boil. Rub an 
ounce of butter with 2 of flour together, and stir into the 
Take from the fire, add half a teacup of grated 
bread crumbs, a table spoonful of ¢ hopped parsley, the yolks 
















Fig. 2.—Lace Bopice. 





LUNCHEONS AND 


of 4 hard-boiled eggs mashed 
fine, a pound and a half of boil 
ed lobster cut into small pieces, 
with half a grated nutmeg, salt, 
and cayenne. Mix all together 
well. Have the lobster shells 
cleaned, cut off the under part 
of the shell, join the large ends 
of the two tail shells tothe body, 
fill these shells with the mixture, 
brush the top over with beaten 
egg, sprinkle with grated bread 
crumbs, and set in a hot oven 
for twenty minutes to brown 
Serve hot in the shells, garnished 
with parsley. 

Salmon Croquettes.—Chop a 
pound and a half of fresh or 
canned salmon fine, season it 
with a teaspoonful of salt, a 
table-spoonful of chopped pars 
ley, the juice of half a lemon 
and a dash of cayenne. Mix 
well. Puta pint of milk on to 
boil. Rub 2 table-spoonfuls of 
butter and 3 of flour together 
until smooth, and stir in th 
boiling milk. Let cook two or 
three minutes, add the salmon 
stir until heated, take up, turn 
out on a dish to cool. When 
cold and firm, form into cro 
quettes, roll im grated bread 
crumbs, dip in beaten eggs, then 
again in the bread crumbs, and 
fry in boiling fat. Serve very 
hot; garnish with parsley and 
thin slices of lemon. 

Scalloped Salmon.—Put half 
a pint of milk on to boil. Rub 
an ounce of butter and a tabi 
spoonful of flour together, and 
stir in the boiling milk. Cut 2 
pounds of fresh or canned s 
mon into dice. Puta layer of 
the sauce in the bottom of a bak- 
ing-dish, then a layer of the s 
mon; sprinkle with salt, cay- 
enne, chopped parsley, and 
grated bread crumbs; then a 
other layer of the sauce, salm« 
and seasoning, until the dish is 
full; have the last layer sauce; 
sprinkle with the bread crumbs 
and bitsof butter. Set in a very 
hot oven for ten minutes ‘o 
brown. Serve in the dish in 
which it is cooked. 

Coquilles of Halibut.—Cook 4 
pound of halibut; chop into 
small pieces; put in a saucepe2 
with half a teaspoonful of s 
a dash of cayenne and white 
pepper each, and half a cup of 
rich cream; set on the fire. Rub 
an ounce of butter and flour 
each together, and add to 1le 
boiling mixture; season with 4 
teaspoonful of mushroom sau 
stir well, and take from the fire. 
Butter some shells,sprinkle with 
fried bread crumbs, fill with (he 
mixture, cover with grated 
bread crumbs fried, and set in 
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Fig. 1.—BreakFast Jacket.—[See Fig. 2 


the oven until well heat 
ed. Serve on a napkin 
Deviled Oysters. —Drain 
2 dozen large fresh oys 
ters, and chop them. 
Put a teacup of cream 
on to boil. Rub a table- 
spoonful each of butter 
and flour together, and 
stir into the boiling milk, 
take from the fire, and 
add the oysters, the beat- 
en yolks of 2 eggs,a table- 
spoonful of chopped 
parsley, with salt and 
pepper to taste. . Have 
the oyster shells washed 
clean, fill with the mix- 
ture,sprinkle with grated 
bread crumbs, arrange in 
Fig. 2.—Back or Breaxrast 4% baking-pan, and set in 
Jacket, Fie. 1. a very quick oven to 
brown. Serve in shells; 
garnish with parsley. 
Lenten Sandwich.—Chop the hard-boiled yolks of 4 eggs, 
pound the coral of a lobster, add a table-spoonful of but 
ter, and 2 salted anchovies boned and skinned; mix all to- 
gether into a paste; season with salt, cayenne, and a squeeze 
of lemon juice. Slice stale brown bread very thin, spread 
with the mixture, lay a crisp leaf of lettuce over each slice, 
cover with another slice of bread, cut the sandwiches in 
halves, and serve on a napkin 
Cheese Soufflés.—Grate 3 ounces of Parmesan cheese, whip 
half a pint of rich cream and a table-spoonful of aspic 
jelly together until frothy, add the grated cheese, season 
vith a dash of cayenne, a little salt, and a few drops of 
French mustard; fill little cases with the mixture, grate 
cheese over the tops, and set on the ice to get firm. 
Eggs @ la Creole.—Boil 8 fresh eggs for twenty min- 
tes. Take off the shells, cut in two, chop the whites fine, 
| rub the yolks to a paste. Put a teacup of rich milk on 
boil, thicken with a teaspoonful of butter and a table- 
wonful of corn-starch rubbed together. Add the whites 
f the eggs, with salt and pepper. Have slices of buttered 
ist on a heated dish, cover each with a layer of the sauce, 
layer of the mashed yolks, then more of the sauce and 
lks. Sprinkle the tops with a little salt, pepper, and 
ited cheese. Stand in a very hot oven for two minutes, 
| serve immediately 
Luncheon Eggs.—Boil a dozen fresh eggs for fifteen min- 
es; throw them in cold water for ten minutes, and remove 
e shells: cut the eggs in halves lengthwise. Take out the 
iks, and rub to a paste with a table-spoonful of French 
istard, two table-spoonfuls of anchovy paste,a table-spoon- 
of olive-oil, with salt and cayenne to taste. Fill the 
llows of the whites with this mixture, press together. ar- 
nge on a bed of cress in a large dish, and drop a teaspoon- 
| of mayonnaise on each. Eiza R. PARKER. 





WEDDING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


Ws peau de soie is the material of this bridal gown, 
which is made with a full-trained untrimmed skirt, 
1a short seamless bodice that is draped with lace on the 
mt, and has a lace jabot carried diagonally across. The 
ng plain sleeves are moderately full at the top. _ The tulle 
|, which is hemmed at the edge, is fastened on with orange 
ssoms, and a small cluster of the flowers ornaments the 
rsage, 
A reception gown for a wedding guest is of gray bengaline 
h yellow velvet ribbon. The corsage is draped, and the 
iimpe on which it opens, together with the lower part of 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


the sleeves, is embroidered in gold. The collar, the belt 
with long bow, and the bows which stud the front of the 
skirt are of yellow velvet ribbon. 

Another reception gown is of green faille. The skirt opens 
on a narrow panel of shot rose and green velvet. The bodice 
has a low-cut round seamless back, while the front is cut like 
a short open jacket, and inside are a guimpe and vest of vel- 
vet; a cape collar rolls from the velvet guimpe; the edges 
are bordered with silk folds, 


A WORTH CLOAK AND VIROT HAT. 


See illustration on front page. 


TS cloak is a recent creation which is given character 

by its great simplicity of form and the arrangement of 
its decorations. In ensemble it recalls the styles of old 
Egyptian costumes, and for this reason the artist has not 
feared to commit the anachronism of placing the elegant 
woman who wears it beside the sculptured sphinx in the 
Musée du Louvre. It is made of fine mastic wool. The 
sides are slightly adjusted, and the back is allowed to train. 
Two bands of pearl-gray velvet forming scarfs on each 
shoulder start at the waist in front, and extend just under- 
neath the shoulder-blades in the back. This velvet is em- 
broidered with many rows of jet beads and cabochons. 
Below the scarf numberless threads of jet fringe fall in 
festoons on the skirt, and return to be attached in the back. 
A Watteau pleat lined with velvet starts where the velvet 
scarf meets on the back, separating as it spreads in the train. 
The large velvet sleeves, very bouffant on the shoulders, are 
pleated below the elbow on flaring sleeves of wool widely 
bordered with silken Persian. The high collar, also of Per- 
sian, has turned-over points in front, and very effective revers 
are added below. Below the revers is a very large ornament 
of jet, and a pendant of jet butterflies completes this superb 
cloak. 

The little capote is of gold braid surrounded by black lace 
gathered all around. A large dragon-fly with wings of blue 
and gold is its charming ornament. 


AN INTERESTING INVALID. 
See illustration on page 168. 


‘we is a touch of irony in the title of this picture, the 

patient in the bath-chair looking as if the ocean spray 
and ocean breezes had brought tonics and cordials to relieve 
whatever malady he suffered from when he came to merry 
Brighton by the sea. Probably he finds it very agreeable to 
be waited upon by kind and solicitous friends, who devote 
themselves to his entertainment, and, human nature at its 
best being infirm, we must not too greatly blame him if he 
enjoys the réle of interesting invalid, 





Fig. 1.—Brimat Gown. 
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Back View or WortHu CLoak ON 


Figs. 2 and 3.—Recerrion Tor.etres. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP | 


has been used oe uver fifty years by millions of 
mothers for thel dren while teething, with perfect | 
success. It soothes 1 the child, softens the guia, allays | 
all pain, cores wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Adv.) 

ARE YOU MARRIED? 

Ir is the smal! annoyances that worry—sour milk | 
over-night, no milkman in the morning; no cream | 
for the coffee; no milk for the baby. The Gail Bor- | 
den Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is always ready for | 
use. Grocers and Druggiste.—{ Adv.) | 

| 


DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 


1 every requisite for the table, and in bean- | 


or Wedding and H 





jliday Gifta. Genuine 

pleces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & Sona, 
New York.—({ Ade. | 
= | 
Amentoan Lapixe’ Szonets. A Toilet requisite ; com- 

piled from works of Eminent Physicians and Derma- 
tologists, Information of inestimable value. Mailed, | 


We. Williams, Publisher, Box (617 
. 


—({Ad 


, Bridgeport, Conn, | i 
ey Sa A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength. 
— Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Counszts:’s Bewzow Coamerio Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the skin.—[ Adv.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
ah brvaies Breakfast Cocoa 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 







dentifrice 


NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


are used in its preparation. It 
bas more than three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with starch, Arrowroot, or Sugar, 
and is far more economical, 
costing less than one cent 
@ cup It is delicious, nour- 
ishing, and BASILY DIGESTED. 


sold by Grocers everywhere. 








completely remedied by it. 
lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 





jury to the enamel. 
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KODAK 
FILMS. 


Our New Films are giving 
perfect satisfaction. They are 
highly sensitive and repeated 
tests show that they retain this 
sensitiveness as well as glass 
plates. No other films are so 
free from imperfections ; none 
so uniform; none so reliable. 
Our film doesn’t frill. 


Eastman Kodak Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* 





PERSONAL LOVELINESS 
is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
The gums are made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


On the other 


Don't lose sight 





W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





~ Haviland China 


| iS MARKED 





ON WHITE WARE 


H&Cc° 
| “ranc® 














In the store, on the street, on the 
rail, on horseback, at tennis, in the 
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ee 


ON DECORATED WARE 


RR glands 80, 


Limoges * 





boudoir, in the parlor, on the lounge 
—the Equipoise Waist is com- 
fortable — stylish — fits like cus- 
tom-made.— Send us your address, @ | 
that you may know all about it, and@ | 
where to buy it—George Frost@ | 
Co., Boston, Mass. 





IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 











“a Worthington, 


Smith & Co,, 


impo pl and Pid of 


MILLINERY a 


Constable Be 6 
DRESS FABRICS, | 





54 Rue d’Hauteville, PARIS. 





Fancy WMovelties, Jacquard and 
Velours Figured Glace Mixtures, | 


Dress sey tetay. 


“De y yas paow Out 


Fancy Plaid Stuffs, Diagonals, Camel's | san Sree sty enty ats 
Hair, Armures, Serges, Epingline, | trees orice? made at 


in New Spring Colorings. Check and | = ot 
Stripe Suitings, Printed Challies, | try garment to order, thus invur- 
Crepes and Crepons in Stre@t and 
Evening Shades. Embroidered Robes. 





Proadvoasy HL 19nb oe. bet: 


NEW YORK CITY. 


CENT SENT BENT. 
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Union —— NEW YORK. 





quaaty Masta taneaiie, Cire, 75. 
M.B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


HARPER'S NEW CATALOGUE, 





— gives nour e. mention Tar 
~ sesett vert feo eed Bazan when you write. We invite ladies who reside | ‘Thoroughly revised, classified, and in- 
dress, on postal..ges catalogue cape foe tenet i THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., dexed, will be sent by mail to any ad- 
fos vienna Fite treet ane Cet | a5 Wooster Street, New York. | dress on receipt of ten cents. 
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the breath. 
Woe —— boxes 
ring Tu ce, 25¢. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very venient for Spoon 


Address br. TWe oR, 88 88 Maiden itt ee. 








No ruined stockings; no 
embarrassing break.downs; 
no metal in contact with 
the flesh, as all parts except 
the loop are inclosed in the 
webbing. 

Samples by*mail. Silk 
Elastic, Ladies’ size, 40c.; 
with Belts, 75c.; Cotton 
Elastic, Ladies, 20c.; with 
Belt, 30c. 

Sold by Leading Merchants. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broadway, New York. 








Registered Trade- Mark, 


Wasu Dress Fasrics. 


We are showing a very complete assortment 
of styles in the sollowing dress fabrics : 


Pure Linen Lawns, printed and white, 
Privted Betiste Brillante. 

Linen Gingh and D Linens. 
Fancy Scotch and English Ginghams. 
Zephyr Ginghams, in neat effects. 
Cheviots and Reps. 

French Percales, Galatea Cloths. 

Silk and Cotton Twill Outing Cloths. 
Flannels. 





JAMES McCUTCHEON & 
THE LINEN STORE, 
64 West 23d Street, New York, 


co. ’ 
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UN Come REMEDY TN foe ys 
6 ee EeSen CREAM 
a for 
r rendering the skin soft, amooth, 
and white. It wits not irritate the most te skin, 
ony from all injurious cohetanens, 
ible tubes, and sent by mall f r so 
nicure Remedy Uo., Detroit, Mich, 
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, Stern 
Bros. 


are now exhibiting their 
Spring Importations 


of 


High Class 
French 
Lingerie 


And of their own manufacture 
consis ‘ing in part of 
Chemises de Jour 
Pantalons, Jupons, 
Cache Corsets, 
Chemises de Nuit. 


Exclusive novelties in 
Empire Night Robes, 
Boxero Corset Covers, 
Silk Skirts, 

Waists, Blouses 

And Bath Robes. 


West 23d St. 
Shitqe pro 


Never buy any sort of dry- goods 
without first seeing what SCHLESINGER 
& Mayer are showing. That’s what 
is making us add store after store to 
our premises. Compari- 
sons nine times out of ten 
y are in our favor. Our 
shopping list is an unique 
one. Yours for the ask- 
ing. We will sell through 
our mail order depart- 
ment 10,000 yards of 
all wool French Challies 
at 45 cents a yard. Why 
pay 60 cents? Among 
them are navy blue with 
white dots and stripes, 
and a hundred other de- 
signs. Request samples, | 
and order quickly. You | 
save 15 cents a yard and 
get the newest patterns. One cent per | 
yard pays the postage, which please | 
remit with order. 

Address SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 


Chicago. 











——_ 





1893, In Every 
Variety. 








Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all R 8 throughout 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadeiphia, . 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





Seamiess Pibbed Waist 


FOR CHILDREN. 
Combines Durability with 





Delightful Ease and C 


+t 


HARPER'S 


BEST &CO 


Wash Dresses 


and Suits 


For Children. 


BAZAR 








We are showing our new spring styles for Boys and Girls—Piques, 


Galateas, Oxfords, Bengalines, Ginghams, etc. 


he suit shown here is 


one of the most desirable for boys 2 to 4 years. Made of fancy striped 
Pique—full ruffle of colored edge embroidery down the front of vest, and 


around collars and cuffs. 


Our Gingham Dresses for Girls, 2 and 3 year sizes, at 98 cis, $1.48 and $1.65, are especially 
good values, larger sizes from $1.35 to $4.00. Colored lithograph sheets showing several 
of these styles sent upon application, also catalogue of Babies’ wear and descriptions of 
everything required for Boys and Girls from Hats to Shoes. 


60 and 62 West 23d St. N. Y. 











Eleanor Kirk's Idea, in speaking of 


CASH’S FRILLINGS, 
says: 

**It is sometimes a difficult matter to know 
how to properly trim the thousand and one 
things that are required for daily use. The 
mother, in choosing ornamentation for her in- 
fant’'s or children’s frocks, bassinets, little caps, 
for pillow or sheet shams, pillow slips, etc., etc., 
desires something pretty and stylish that will 
stand the stress of wear and laundering. 

‘For all these purposes and for scores of 
others there is nothing that so fills the bill of 
beauty and economy as Cash's frillings. 

** These charming trimmings come in every 
imaginable style and width, and are adapted 
to the ordinary home-wear good$ and the finest 
and sheerest materials, 

** All these frillings have a drawing-string 
inserted by machinery, which makes the work 
of sewing on simplicity itself.” 

SEND FOR 
New Illustrated Pattern Book 
(Cc ining woven of material), 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRESS 


J.& J. CASH, 92 GREENE ST., N.Y. 





- BARGARREN ART CLOTH, _ 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples seut on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO., Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 














Something New. 
SATIN GLORIA 





A BEAUTIFUL 


WASH FABRIC 


that every lady will appreciate. 
FEELS AND LOOKS 


Just Like Silk 


With all its brilliancy and lustre. Piece- 
dyed and printed in bright, rich colors— 
only obtained heretofore on Silk and Satin— 
by a process upon which a patent has been 
showed, They are now SHOWN FOR 
THE FIRST TIME in America. The 
Styles represent the latest novelties direct 
from the best artists in PARIS, and they 
are simply BEAUTIFUL. 

Ask your local dealer for samples. If he 
does not keep them show him this advertise- 
ment, and he can procure them from any 
wholesale dealer. 

THEY WILL SURELY PLEASE YOU. 


Don’t send to us for Samples, as we have none at retail. 
Each piece bears the above Trape-Mark. 


SATIN GLORIA. 


NONE OTHER GENUINE. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, 
North Adams, Mass. 





with our of 60 splendid Silk and 
assorted bright colors, 3 5 packs. $1.00, Silk Plush 
sue, a 40 large pieces, assorted colors, 50e. Emb. 


r\/ 
UB i. ca 


e 
Satin pieces, 


per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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Bee N. “EVER 
sides of 


Gutta Percha on 
Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS 
SALE BY ALL 


R READY DRESS STAY 


Will Not 
¢ 


READY” on Back of 
steel. Warranted 


Case of Seitetions. 
STAY MFG. CO., Ypetianti, Mich. 


FOR JOBRBERS AND 
Special Depet.—MODEL DRESS STEEL ©O., 14 Grand &t., New York ; AND, RETAILE * 


R 
ER, 535 Market 8t., San Francisco, 



















BENGALINES. 


Novelties of the Week. 


We have just received a large 
shipment of Novelty Bengalines, 
to supply the demand upon us 
for these popular fabrics. They 
are now ready for sale. 

This importation contains the 
following Novelties : 

Bengaline in “Coat of Arms” 
weave, heraldic colorings; Lance 
Cross-stripes; and woven Flame 
figures. 

Shaded Bengalines, twenty 
tones of one color across the 
width. 

Wide Crystal Cords, dotted and 
spangled with fancy threads. 

The best line of plain colored 
Bengalines ever brought to this 
port. 

These Bengalines are of the best 
silk-and-wool in all the new tints, 
and will be cheerfully shown on 
request. 

Novelties also in All- Wool Ben- 
galine, plain,and in small-figured 
embroidery. 


James McCreery &Co,, 


Broadway and I 1th St., 
New York. 













You wouldn't 
think of wear. 
ing a sealskin 
coat in Sum. 
mer, then why 





j gloves? 





THE 





The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 


Made on the Flower Farms, 
Grasse, France. 





Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years, 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to ure in 
your town, send to us sample 
enclosing 2 cents, or 865 cents for 
the better grade. 


Manufacturing Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, 


The only perfect low - priced | 


BELLS. 


Acknowledged 
the most delicious perfume distilled. 
Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York. 
Sample sent on receipt of ro cents. 


MAY 





Kayser Patent 
*/ Finger Tipped 


SILK 
GLOVES 


Don’t have that creepy feeling 








BLACK : DRESS : FABRICS 


IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE WEAVES, 





PRIES.®. 


genuine have the name B. Priestiey & Co. 
selvedge. 


BOARD.” 
yee Wear Guaranteed. 


every 5 yds. on the 


found in others. A guarantee 
ticket goes with them, calling for 
for another pair, free, if the tips 
wear out before the gloves. 


If your dealer hasn't this glove, write to JULIUS 
KAYSER, New York, and he will see that you 
get it. 



















WILFUL 
‘| REFUSED THAT POOR MR. SAUNDERS Last NIGHT.” 
WOULD NOT HAVE REFUSED THAT Kicu M&. SAUNDERS.” 


MISS EVELYN 


AUNT SARAH, “Au! I DARE SAY YOt 


roo LITTLE, 





you know, 
should go 


rh it was * quite ~~ 
New York all win 


: and etark 


ter long 


I looked him in the eye 
And sternly made reply 
I think you are insane, my friend; 
New York's bad music without end 
This winter, sir,” said 


*Why, sixteen grinders bold, 
With organs red aud gold, 
Before my Harlem flat did stand 
Discoursing tunes iu manner biand 
This morn, despite the cold. 


“While in the flat next door 
A cornet’s blithesome roar 

Did permeate the morning air, 

And fi! with rage and blank despair 
Each mortal on the floor 


“Then in the rooms above 
A maiden sang of love; 
She banged on ber piano-forte 
Tunes of a sentimental sort 
As with a boxing-glove. 


“ While two short blocks away, 

At least for half the day, 
A German band discoursed Mozart 
So that it sounded like a part 

Of tara-boom-de-ay. 


“And hence I think that such 
Remarks arc not ip tonch 
With common-sense, or even trath. 
Of music, O my gentle youth, 
New York has far too mach,” 


—— 


“Tam engaged, Jennie.” 

‘To wh U n? 

*I declare I don’t know. I was introduced to him 
at the Dawsons’, be was lovely, he loved me, proposed, 
and waa accepted, all in the same eveling. 
nately, I didn’t catch his name 





Unfortu- 


MISUN DERSTANDING. 


OVER THE TELEPHONE 
He. * Hullo.” 
Sun * Hallo.” 
He. ‘Is that you, Miss Barker ?” 


Sur. “Yer. I'mme. Who ia thie? 

He. *Shal 1 you be at home this evening 7” 

Sux. “That depends on who you are. Who are 
you?” 
” He. “ Don’t you recognize my voice 2” 


Sus. “1 don't know. It sounds like Charlie Hig- 
gins’s volee. Are you Charlie Higgins?” 
I'm not Charlie Higgiue. I am Mr. 
Sux, “Jimmy Browne?” 

He. “No. George.” 

Sue “Yes, 'mhome Are you coming around ?’ 
He. “1 don't know. Shall [7 

Sue. “Oh, I don't care. Very glad to see you if you 


Hr “Then I'll be there about eight.” 
Sue. “All right. Come early.” 
He. “* Yes—er—do you think you'd care to go to the 
theatre with my mother aud me?” 
Sue. “I don't know.” 
ix. “Well—it you'll say youn go, I'll stop om the 
way up and get the tickets.” 
Sue. “ Well—I—I can't say, Mr. Browne. I don't 
think I—I don't think I can, but—hullo—say, George 
-you might get the tickets anyway.” 
a 
Faep. “I never would propose until I was sure I 
knew wh it the girl was going to say. 
Tom. “Sorry, old man. But you must possess su- 
pernatural powers or remain a bachelor,” 
—— 
“This is my youngest boy, Mr. Cynicns,” said the 
distinguished novelist. “* They say he is very like me.” 
** Does he go to school ?” 


“Yes He can read quite well, but as yet he can't 
write.” 
* He's very much like you,” said Mr. Cynicus. 


_—— 

**New York is a great city.” 

“Can't hold a candle to Chicago.” 

“Oar architectural beauties are unapproached.” 

“Nonsense. Chicago beats her all hollow on archi- 
tecture.” 

** But our streets are filthy.” 

“ Ah, yes, but you should see Chic—ah, by-the-way, 
have you the right time?” 


OUT OF TOWN. 


Jackson may have been an auctioneer in 
ne apex ; at any rate he had a 
Pee Sos ee Co CO he 
—_ trifle nervous. 


* Well,” rep! the ome, emilip ad | 
dual tes @ te Cieeebes ve 
Fordham.” 


Sux. “I want to tell you a coat, 
Cholly, but you mustn't breathe a word 
it to anybody.” 

He * Aw—please—will you—aw—wait? 
I'm just trying to keep Lent. vow, and— 

aw—it’'s such a tax that—I could’ nevah 
keep the secret too.” 


—_—_—————_ 


“Mr. Cadley hasn't treated me well,” 
said the tailor. 

“Oh, be he doesn't amount to much,” 
said De ome 
“1 wish could say the same of his 
bill,” sighed Snip. 


——_—_ 


“T made an angel-cake that was cepa, 
and one that was awful,” said Maud. 
“This is the third, and it will decide as to 
whether or not I can be considered an ex- 
pert. 

“1 could tell this was the rubber,” said 
cag € as he tried the cake; “it tastes 
like it.” 


“That's_a Apvely baby. of yours, 
“Taweon. Y-Wonller hat he will develop 
into?” 

“ Well, if we can jodce of the future by 
the present, I think he will be a town- 
crier when he grows up.” 





———>—__——_ 


————_——_ 


“It took twenty minutes for the offer- 
tory this morning,” said Mra. Higgins. 

“Collections are always slow in this 
neighborhood,” returned Higgins, who is 
a grocer and knows all about it. 


—~—_—_ 


“Tl wish I was a monkey,” said Chappie. 
- + te li—you’ve got your wish,” returned 
auc 





Jack (who has been promised trousers wi 


hen 
his sixth birthday arrives). “Mamma, F I 
SHOULD DIE BEFORE I AM Six, WOULD I 
WEAR PANTS IN HEAVEN?” 


ALL RIGHT. 
Carrer. “Is Miss Badd at home?” 
atp, “No, sorr, She's visiting her aunt who 
lives here.” 
“How ne Ue: doy show, Mand ?” 


“Not at lovely little vido 
— up bya  norrid big brute of a St. Ber- 


“Dear me! How did that happen?” 
suee dine said it was because Fido looked so much 
ea 





euch a great dancer—and yet you've been 
aos in one res for an hour.” 

Cuouiy. “ Aw—yaas—but y’ know that someone 
—aw—has dwopped a piece of sticky cawndy on 
the floor, ana I'm—aw—stawnding on the cawndy, 
and cawn't get away.” 

——>———_ 
o Why, do you go to the Dartmoors’ ball, Wallace? 
You can't dance.” 
“ No;-bat | can eat.” 


Hasrens. “ Why, Mr. Harlon, I thonght you were 
standing 








<* 
Fay, 


~~ 


™ 








PARENTAL : JOYS. 


FOND FATHER. 
HEAD THAT TIME YOU HURT ME VERY MUCH. 
THER—DID I GRANDPA?” ; 


Eighth Avenue?” 


“YoU MUST BE MORE GENTLE 


sa s'prised my teacher in school to-day,” 
Leouldn’t whisper, and I showed her right off how I could.” 


“You wrong bim. 
in it last time I saw him. 


, Tommy. WEN YOU JUMPED ON MY 
I NEVER BEHAVED THAT WAY TO MY FaA- 


HIS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 


My dearest little Rover 
Those horrid, horrid men, 
Now that-the voted 's over 
Have sent you k again 


Withont a soli prize, 
Without a wore BY praise— 
But never mind, for my two eyes 
Delight on you to gaze. 


And I am sure the judges three 
Would hail you as a pup 

Of high degree, if they camel see 
You chew my slippers up. 


i 


“she tol md) 


said Nancy. 


Finer Mam. “ What do you think of my Worth costume 7” 
Sroomp Maw. “ Worth? 


Why, I thought you said you bought it on 


set Maw. “Sol did; but it was marked ‘ $20, worth $25.’ 


Hh 


7 
“ Cllappie know apything? Bah! His head is empty, and always has 


He had two eyes, a set of teeth, and a cane-handle 
—_—_s—_— 


It is the minor ille of life that count; 
if 1am in debt for a hundred or two 
I never worry about the amount, 
But the lack of a dollar makes me quite bine. 


i 


“One of the London medical journals wants all doctors to wear a distin- 
guishing style of —. said Dr. Bronson. 
“| suppose that is for the safety of the public,” suggested Wagg, 





“I wish I could send m 


boy to the old school,” said Hawkins, 
“These gentiemen of the o! 


school always seem to know everything,” 





“Fred, ' said the school-teacher to a little hoy who was behind in his 
classes, “* you are always behind ; you should have more 
“ How can I push,” retorted Fred, “if Lam not behind ?” 


* Dodaedse !” groaned Jingleberry, as he caressed his nose with bis 
handkerchief. “ Adybody that says cold always codtragts is a base de- 
ceiver. By cold has beed 
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ODDS AND ENDS. 


ya are many little things which go 
toward promoting comfort in daily life, 
but which are often overlooked. 

A flat teakettle, for instance, wide and shal- 
low, in which water can be hurriedly boiled, 
is a convenience which no housekeeper should | 
be without. An alcohol-lamp, or a contriv- | 
ance to fasten upon a gas-jet so that the 
flame may sp quickly under the surface 
of the kettle, will often save time when it is 
necessary to heat water for an invalid’s use. 

Speaking of hot water, it is wonderful how 
many g purposes it serves. A compress 
of linen wrung out of hot salt and water, and 
applied to the chest; covered entirely and 
closely with flannel to prevent the taking 
cold, will ease pain and do away with the'ir- 
ritation which culminates in frequent cough- 
ing. Hot water at the back of the neck and 
behind tlre ears will cure that nervous weari- 
ness and hysteria which overcome one after 
a hard day's work. Hot water taken inter- 
nally before a meal is an aid to digestion. 

No one who wishes to make a guest abso- 
lutely comfortable should forget to supply 
her room with hot water abpaiiantly. If not 
on call at the turning of a faucet, a good-sized 
jug or pitcher of it should be brought night 
and morning to the wash-stand for dressing 
purposes. 

Speaking of guests, it is a idea to 
leave a needle-book with needles threaded 
and ready for use on the dressing-table. A 
braid or a button is loosened, a sleeve gives 
way, a bit of cloth is frayed, and the woman 
away from home has not always her work- 
box with her. A thimble and a needle-book 
furnished as above, with a pair of scissors, 
are thoughtful additions to comfort which 





do not suggest themselves to every mind. 
Always leave Peggy Sopp to read 
in a guest-chamber. A Bible and a prayer- 
book are of course. But a bright novel, or 
a book of short stories, the latest magazine, 


} 


the new Bazar, will be appreciated by the | 
guest who seeks her room, and does not al- | 


ways wish to stay with the family to enter- | 


tain or to be entertained. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“Too Many Cooks 


spoil the broth.’’ Probably because they 
don’t use 








Extrect “ BEEF 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 
rival the *‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 





The plague of lamps is the 
breaking of chimneys; but 
that can be avoided. Get 
Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass.” ‘ 

The funnel-shaped tops are 
beaded or “ pearled’’—a trade 
mark. 


Cylinder tops are etched in the 
glass “‘MACBETH & CO. PEARL 


GLAss.’’—another trade-mark. 
Pittsburgh. 


Gero. A. Macsetn Co. 








IT WON'T HURT "IM, 


i's Pozzoni’s. 





A LITTLE LEAVEN. 


T is true that a little leaven leavens the 
whole lump, but you cannot make the 
best biscuits or bread and cake without using 
the Royal Baking Powder. This is a fact 
tent to everybody, and especially to those 
ousewives who pride themselves on the su- 
perior quality of everything they put on 
their tables. The thousands of judicious 
housekeepers who are daily using this inval- 
uable leavening agent allow no occasion to 
express their admiration of it to go unim- 
proved, and they are constantly increasing | 
their own number by their hearty endorse- 
ments of its excellence. The manufactory 
which produces it has grown from small be- | 
ginnings into an i concern. It is | 
now by far the largest establishment of its 


| class in the country, with an output five | 


times more than any other house in its line, | 
and greater than all others combined. : 
The Royal Baking Powder was introduced | 
to i over a quarter of a century | 
ago, from that time the era of good bread, 
biscuit, cake, and pastry commenced, and 
from that time also began the decline, so | 
frequently remarked by the medical frater- | 
nity, of those dyspeptic ailments which for- 
merly prevailed among the American people. | 
No agency has had more influence in thus 
beneficially affecting the health and comfort | 
of the people than the Royal Baking Pow- 
der. All the bran-bread fraternity combined 
have not equalled it. 
3 {ar Ladies’ Talloring System. Iilustrated sir 
cular free. Kood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, LiL 





HARPER’S BAZAR 























“Go Right Straight 
Back and Get 


\\\ GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
' der makes things clean in half 
the time, and keeps things 
clean for half the money, 
she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something ¢ 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 
St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 


” game. 
MADE BY 
CHICAGO, 











For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A ‘«xury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
soothes 


“it 3 


while it Cleanses.’’—aedical and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 


“The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 
| 25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 





TELLS WHAT 
TELLS How 


TELLS WHEN 


TO 





Plant and Grow. 


Our novelty catalogue of 
new, ‘rare and beautiful 
Plants, Seeds and Bulbs. 
It is illustrated with photo- 
engravings and full page 
colored illustrations. Sent 
free. 


. 
PITCHER & MANDA, 


SHORT HILLS, N.J. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD 


RIA 





U 





y 


Reig S27 


PURE, DELICIOUS, 
NOURISHING 
oor 
ror NURSING MOTHERS, INFANTS 4x0 


CHILDREN 
rr IN VALIDS 4" 


CONVALESCENT S., 
ror DYSPEPTIC. DELICATE, INFIRM and 
AGED PERSONS. 
AN UNRIVALLED FOOD IN THE 
SsSsichK- ROOM 
SB? DRUGGISTS. ” HE SONEPE PE SSis new vee 
STHMA 3322703 seremarars 
ASR CUED REE 
— 2 Poe NEADS NOrees cugte 


pers beard. 











GD. Gold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B'way,N.X. Write for book of proofs REE 














needs no heat, 
sunlight,or oth- 
4 bottles. cae 
mail 25 cents oe See. M. HIGGINS & CO., 





HIGGINS’ INDELIBLE IN 
uss Fully d. Extra size 


er fi 
at all dealers. By 
170 Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New 





All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
& plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 

wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular “On Care of 
=~ Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 


free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
31g FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 


RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
ais le 








u 


hite 





the guitar withont notes or teacher. 
Address Prof. MURDOCK, Cleveland, Ohio 


PLAY 








VOGUE is a new weekly 

illustrated journal of fashion 
and devoted to the ceremonial 
side of life. It is unlike any 
existing periodical. Its illus- 
trations are PICTURES OF 
NEW YORK SOGIETY AND 
ARE STRICTLY ACCURATE 
IN EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
PREVAILING MODE IN 
DRESS FOR BOTH WOMEN 
AND MEN. Its literary contents 
is of the highest order and includes 


-- 
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Subscrip- 
Single 


short stories. 
tion, $4 a year. 
copies on news-stands, F 
rocents. Forsample / f, 
copies see corner Q%/ # 
of this advertise- _/ (ae 
ment. Trial 
subscription / 
for three 
months, 
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THE WHITE CITY. 
Seve wiratlo om auuvk page. 
‘YH World’s Fair at Chicago has been 
L given the popular name of the White 
City, and to those who are fond of popular 
ither than official names it will always be so | 
known. All during this bard cold winter the 
name has been particularly appropriate, for | 
there has scarcely been a day since the be 
vinning of December when the ground has | 
ot been covered with snow. It has been, in 
leed, much more of a White City than those | 
ngaged in getting the fair ready for the open- | 
g on the Ist of May liked. The “ staff” of | 
which the outsides of the buildings and the 
unentations of them are made is grayish | 
lor, but has the general effect of white, | 
he popular name was given to this group i 


uses before it was determined what color | 


they should finally be. Various plans were 
discussed, and at length the conclusion was 
reached to make all of the buildings white 
except the Transportation Building, which 
does pot show in Mr. Graham’s picture in 
this number of the Bazan. The Transpor- 
tation Building is at present red in color, 
looks like a ruddy blot on the White 
But this color is but a priming 
eu itis finished, with its golden gateway, 
| be, as it now is, the most notable piece 
slor on the grounds, and in all probability 
will enhance rather than detract from the 
eral prospect 
For the foreground of his picture Mr. Gra- 
ham has chosen the Administration Building, 
which dominates, as from a centre, the other 
buildings grouped around it, and beyond is 
the dignified colonnade of Machinery Hall. 
lhe lovely fountain that Mr. Macmonnies has 
made is wrapped in its winter coat of pine. 
It was too risky to leave this work exposed 
to the severe winter weather. When the 
tinishing touches are put on the buildings, all 
of them except the Transportation Building 
will be treated toa coat of whitewash, so that 
they will look as fresh as possible at the be 
ginning of the fair. Staff is but a temporary 
material, and the wind and the rain and rap 
id changes in temperature must be counted 
with, and their ravages provided against 
The winter snow that adds to the whiteness 
of the White City looks very well in the pic 
tures that the artists make, but to the practical 
men whose business it has been to finish the 
buildings and install the exhibits it has only 
been a hinderance to progress. But these 
men are cheery, eveu though the winter has 
been twice as vold and twice as long as they 
counted on. ‘To see all the men engaged at 
the World's Fair working during the in 
clement weather renews one's pride in Amer 
ican manhood, pluck, and sturdiness. 
Jno. GILMER SPEED. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


A Powerful 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because part- 
ly digested before taken. 
Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 
wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemista, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 














The Sower 


Has no second chance. The 
tirst supplies bis needs — if he 
taxes the = recaution of 


Perry's seed Annual, for —_ 
contains all the latest and best 
information = Gardens — | 
Gardening. t is a recognized 
authority. Every planter should 
baveit. Sent on request, 
D. M. FERRY & O0., Detroit, Mich, 


CT TaAw A HEALTH RESORT 


1400 feet above the sea. Unsur- 
passed in beauty of location, sur- 
rounding: orsanitary conditions 
Baths, massage, electrical, and 
all approved forms of practice 

™ employed. A true home for wo- 
men needing rest and skilled 
medical treatment. Write resi- 
dent physician, J. D. Mitchell, 
, Hornelleville, N. Y., for 


; 
| 
| 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


rounded teaspoonful 

of Cleveland's 

Baking Powder 
does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful 

of any other. 
a large saving on a 
\ year’ s bakings,. 


\ 





I ean! 

highly | 

recom- 
mend Piso’s Cure for | 
Consumption for 
Croup, as I am almost | 
positive that we would | 
have lost our little girl, 
three years old, only 
for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.—-E. D. 
Townsend, Green Bay 
Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. —— 


CHOICE ROSES AT 5 Cts. 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef 
THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 
FLAVOR, AND WHOLESOMENESS. 


Gennine only with 
Justos von Liebig's 


signature asshown: 
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Sasi ae 
GOOD & REESECO., Box enhouses, | : 
The Perfect Purity and Solubility of 


Von 
—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
permit of its instantaneous preparation 


and render it Highly Digestible 
and Nutritious. 


Champion City 





will answer. pane ay nny 
manure will produce better 
Ly t - will be et the first 


—~B 
DRevnes GARDI all of 
REER’S GARDEN "CALENDAL + 1803—full of 
— topics offering ibs, Plants, and requi- 
sites, large col’'d plate: ote F en ath called for Gc. postage. 
| HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| eer | Aen, “WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
d, will be sent 





GARDEN. : 


Theseus | revised, c ified a ee a ee md 





SKIN TORTURES 


Whether itching, burning, bleeding, 
scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, 
whether of the skin, scalp, or blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, hered- 
itary, ulcerative, or contagious, are 
now speedily, permanently, and eco- 
nomically cured by the Cuticura 
Remedies when the best physicians 
and all other remedies fail. The 
almost miraculous cures daily effected 
by them prove this. No statement 
is made regarding them not warranted 
by the strongest evidence. They are 
absolutely pure, and agreeable to the 
most refined and sensitive. They 
may be used on the youngest infant 
and most delicate invalid with gratify- 
ing and unfailing success. They have 
friends in every quarter of the civilized 
world. People in every walk of life 
believe in them, use them, and recom- 
mend them. In a word, they are the 
greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, 
and humor remedies of modern times. 
Sale greater than the combined sales 
of all other blood and skin remedies. 
Sold throughout the world. 


Price: CuTicura, goc.; 
Cuticura ResoLvenT, $1.00 
Pre by Porter Devc anp Cuemicat Cor- 


Cuticura Soar, 25¢.; 


PORATION, 
“ All About the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” 64 pages, 
sol Diseases, = mai niled f ree. 


BUTTERMILK 


TOILET SOAP 


OVER 1,000,000 Ladies who have 
used it Pronounce it the Best Suap 
in the World for the 


COMPLEXION. 


Excels any 2% cent Soap Ark 
your Dealer for it. Full size 
sample, 12 cents. 

COSMO. BUTTERMILK SOAP CO., 
04 Adame Street. Chicago. 








and adapted to both young and old of ‘either sex. | 
by mail to any pov abn on receipt of ten cents. | GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, | 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


180 


my 5/6 ft. long. 33 in. wide. 
Perfect in every respect. 
¥ Long softfur. Silver White 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 
9 High St., Columbus. 0. 


tains, free. 


uectmiorry ce CURES 
Heart 


8.8, BLISS, U.S, Drawer No, 786, lows Fails, ta 
Roche’s Herbal ok 


ppeverah, bale anion 


for Me. (or stam 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


Why it Palle Off, Turns Grev, and the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 
. P. Lowe & Co., 1013 Arch S8t., Phiieda., Pa. 
” + Rery owe should read this little book.” —A thenaum, 


Asthma Briar nye 
Eriedn ast cont eek meat sce 
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